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“Beauty is but skin deep,” 


but when combined with strength and 
lightness in a Victoria Bicycle it is cer- 
tainly worthy of consideration. The Vic- 
toria Tilting Saddle makes mounting as 
easy for women as for men. Ladies 
who ride should have the best, and 
the best is a VICTORIA. 


OVERMAN WHEEL CO., 


Makers of Victor Bicycles and. Athletic Goods. 


NEW YORK. DETROIT. 
Pacific Coast: SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES, PORTLAND. 








TEN CENTS A COPY. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 


A Sixteen-page Illustrated Supplement. 


10 CENTS A COPY,—#400 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 


Subacriplionsa may begm with any Number. 
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EASTER HOPE. 
\ YJHEN Winter's minions have withdrawn 
Their spectral tents from hill and plain, 
And, drawn by vermeil-mantied dawn, 
Comes Spring to claim her own again, 
The wind-flower in its sunless sleep 
Within its prison chamber chill 
Feels sudden through its being leap 
A vernal and ecstatic thrill. 
Hope bids thee look, O drooping heart, 
Beyond Death’s dark environing, 
When, like the flower, thou too shalt start, 
Renewed as with the touch of Spring 
CLINTON SCOLLARD 


THE RASTER TOILET. 

~~ )METHING new for Easter—a new gown, a new hat, 
\ at least a pair of new gloves. Something which ac 
centuates in our dress the feeling that winter, with its 
som breness, its sternness, its storms, and its cold, has van- 
ished and givea place to the spring, is a sort of pleasant 
necessity for every body 

The air thrills with vitality 
on before our eyes. 


Wonderful progress goes 
Trees put out leaves in swift and 

One almost sees the grass grow. 
A fine ear at the ground might almost hear the quicken- 
ing of life under the sod. Pixy-moss, trailing arbutus, 
anemones, violets, all exquisite things, deliciously fragrant, 
marvellously tinted, familiar and yet foreign, dear from 
old association, precious because they come as fresh from 
heaven as if made for the first time, the world is full of 
them, throbbing and pulsing with their beauty and their 
sweetness 

It seems appropriate when Nature, in her best bib and 
tucker, laughs at one from every hedge-row, beckons from 
every cliff, enfolds one at every turn in large motherly 
arms, that humanity, particularly the decorative part of 
it, should make an Easter toilet too. Pretty gowns set 
off pretty figures; a sweet face is never sweeter than when 
shaded by a bewitching hat. Broad-brimmed and plumed, 
or small and natty, a girl’s hat takes on a bit of the girl's 
personality; and many a happy wife, did she but know it, 
owes years of supreme felicity to the fact that, one Easter 
day, on her brown curls or her golden tresses reposed a 
love of a hat, which did the business for a youthful swain 
long since grown portly and dignified. 


sumptuous cagerness 


“In the spring a young man's fancy 
Lightly tarne to thoughts of love,” 
and many an unsuspecting maiden going gayly on her 
way is not aware of the moment when, 


“Tying her bonnet ander her chin, 
She ties a young man's heart within.” 


If one can compass nothing else at Easter, let her 
brighten up her old gown by a bunch of blooming flow- 
ers. A few white lilies-of-the-valley, a golden daffodil, 
a spicy pink & two, a long-stemmed rose, a cluster of vi- 
olets—these give an air of grace, a distinction, a holiday 
feeling, to the dingiest costume. It is not what one 
wears so much as the way she wears it which makes the 
difference between dowdiness and style. The dress of 
which you are tired may be elegant and picturesque in 
the eyes of another, and the small finishing points, the 
daintily gloved hands, the well-shod feet, the entire neat- 
ness of an outfit, have more to do with making a woman 
appear faultlessly attired than the mere cost of fabric or 
the name of her modiste 

Being fittingly arrayed for Easter, one shall seck the 
Easter promenade, to meet crowds of others, in whose 
eyes shines a light of joy. For, lo! the winter is past ; 
the rain is over and gone. The time of the singing of 
birds is come, and the voice of the turtle is heard in our 
land. Rise up, my love, my fair one, and come away. 

Come away from sorrow, from care, from grief. If you 
have an anxiety, if you are lonely or desolate, go with the 
Easter worshippers into the flower-filled church, listen to 
the Easter anthems, pray the Easter prayers, and receive 
wih a thankful heart the blessing of the day that, more 
than any other in the whole round year, brings with it the 
pledge from heaven above of life and honor and immor- 
tality. 


AT A WEDDING IN TUNIS. 


T must have been the wedding season, for the day be- 
fore we had passed a procession on its way to the 
house of the bride. It was fighting its way through one of 
those narrow streets near the bazar—a street filled with 
donkeys and wagons, goats, children, chickens, dogs, beg- 
gars, veiled women, turbaned Turks, merchants shouting 
their wares, guides in pursuit of victims, each one jostling 
his neighbor. 

First in the procession had walked a sarty of young 
men clapping their hands and singing a Moorish melody, 
monotonous in tone, the staccato notes indicating joy. 
Then followed the horses, some half a dozen rawboned 
creatures, carrying household goods on their backs—two 
inlaid bureaus (cheap modern affairs they seemed) held 
together over the horses’ backs by ropes, embroidered 
satin pillows, rolls of household stuffs, rugs, etc. 
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At the end of the procession sat the young bridegroom 


’ 
a Moor, ing sadly out of the window of Duel deus 
hack. *Whether, being a Moor, he had already been mar- 
ried so often the whole affair bored him, or whether the 
novelty of the occasion robbed him of spirit, we could not 
tell. We would have liked to smile our good wishes, 
but dared not. The melancholy and dejection of his 
face forbade. 

The young Jew who was married next day was more 
cheerful. e saw him first in the synagogue, where he 
had come at half past three for his benediction. He was 
dressed partly in European clothes—black trousers, white 
shirt, and light overcoat. Round his shoulders he wore a 
white silk scarf with blue stripes at the end, embroidered 
white satin pockets perpen, | underneath. On his head 
was a red fez. One of his brand-new white kid gloves 
had been removed to give place to a diamond ring, which 
absorbed most of his attention and that of his attendants. 

He too had been preceded when he came by men who 
chanted as they walked. The synagogue was reached by 
winding stone steps leading down from a narrow street. 
It was. without decoration of any kind, though rows of 
lights were burning. All the poor, the deformed, the 
lame, the halt, and the blind, the insane and the foolish, 
were there, importuning even the bridegroom for alms. 
The rabbi in the centre of the building read his benedic- 
tion from a pulpit. The bridegroom, facing the east—a 
distant corner of the synagogue — recited his prayers. 
When be had said the requisite number his friend touched 
him and led him away. 

The little bride was not with him. Custom kept her 
at home, where she was carefully attended by a host of 
women. Indeed, for some time she had been under their 
care, it being the custom to fatten the brides here on 
poultry and sweets. The stouter a woman the. more 
beautiful, so the Jews of Tunis say. The highest point is 
reached when she is too heavy to walk except with diffi- 
culty. 

The turning away of the bridegroom was the signal 
for the multitude. The singers went before; the rabbi fol- 
lowed after. (The bride was blessed at home.) The beg- 
gars joined the procession. ‘The small children went, and 
so did we. Our invitation had been from a friend of the 
family. The street through which we all walked was too 
narrow for four of us to stand abreast. It was muddy 
and dark. The doorways of the houses were filled with 
groups of women and. children who had gathered to see 
us pass—Jewish women in trousers and short jackets of 
white; the children dressed like them. All the Jewish 
women here, by-the-way, wear trousers full to the knees, 
then wrapped round the legs below. In the street a white 
veil falls from a high head-dress down over the back, and 
is caught under the elbows and held in front. It never 
covers the face. 

The bride was in the inner chamber of a house stuffed 
full of people, She sat on a divan, trembling like a leaf. 
Her trousers and jacket were of light blue silk heavily 
embroidered with gold. Her white veil, too, was covered 
with gold pendants and bung over her face, falling from 
the peak of her high head-dress. The privileged guests 
who sat near her were women of such ample proportions 
they would have made their fortunes in a dime museum, 
and wore trousers and vests gorgeously embroidered with 
gold and silver. From their head - dresses jewels hung 
over their foreheads and above their ears. 

The bride never raised her eyes at any salutation of 
any guest, but gave hers in automatic fashion, until Miss 
Townsend, taking a large bunch of violets from her dress, 
laid it in the young girl's lap, with a few words of con- 
gratulation. Then the little bride, in spite of her trem- 
bling, lifted her eyes and smiled. We saw then that she 
was beautiful. 


THE SCHOOL-TEACHER. 
A MINIATURE STORY. 
BY MARY E. WILKINS. 


‘ARAH REED taught school in the village where she 
was born for over forty years. One Monday morning 
in May, when she was sixteen years old, she buttoned on 
a clean cotton gown over her flat girlish chest, twisted her 
youthful locks into a prim elderly knot, and tied on her 
green slatted barége sun-bonnet. Then she went down 
the road to the school - house to impart the simple wis- 
dom she had gained during her sixteen years to the little 
village scholars. 

After that, summer and winter, spring and fall, she went 
back and forth, back and forth, over the same road to the 
same school-house. The same brook-willows stretched 
out their gold-green boughs nearer every spring, and 
flapped their yellow leaf-rags every fall. The same blue- 
flags bloomed beyond in the same meadows, which 
gleamed with green wet in the spring and thin ice in win- 
ter. The same little door-yards along the way were set 
with spring dandelions, and the winter snow-drifts slanted 
athwart the same windward panes. 

The housewives always spread out their linen to whiten 
ow the green grass in the spring, and the apples were al- 
ways gathered in red heaps under the orchard trees in the 
fall. Sarah walked a mile to the school-house along one 
straight road. She must have trodden in her own foot- 
prints over and over. 

Sarah’s parents died when she was a child, and she 
lived with her elder sister until she was twenty-three. 
Then the sister married and went West, and died there 
within a year. Sarah lived alone after that in her little 
cottage-house, with two rooms in front. One she never 
used; one she lived in when she was out of school. She 
slept in the little east chamber, with a single diagonal 
sweep of white tassel-fringed curtain across the window. 

Sarah never had a lover. She was very plain; her hair 
was thin and dull, her skin thick; she had a wide and 
somewhat stern mouth, steady patient eyes, and her shape 
was clumsy; but other girls as plain as she bad lovers. 
However it happened, she never found a mate, but went 
always back and forth to the school swinging her solitary 
skirts against the way-side weeds. 

The village folk were conservative and averse to change. 
Sarah taught always that one school. The very children’s 
children who went to her seemed little different from her 
first scholars. There were few names in the village. 
There had been large families and intermarriages, and 
family traits and features repeated. The new children 
who came at the beginning of the year and the new robins 
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who returned in the spring matched with their faces and 
their songs Sarah’s old memories. It was that endless 
progression which seems finally like repose. 

One Monday morning, when Sarah had taught school a 
little over forty years, she did not go along her old road 
as usual. The neighbors who had seen her pass so often 
that they hardly noticed her at all wondered. Her ab- 
sence made her more conspicuous than her presence. 
They felt as they might have done had a little human 
figure vanished suddenly out of a familiar landscape pic- 
ture hanging upon a sitting-room wall. It was as if poor 
Sarah had uncannily van out of her own picture. 

After a while the disorderly children came running 
home, and the neighbors left their windows and came to 
their doors, and hallooed to each other. Presently Sarah’s 
sloping yard looked full of oe They trod down the 

oung grass and the dandelions, and some one forced the 
ock of Sarah’s door. They found her in her little east 
chamber, unable to move. She had had a shock of pa- 
ralysis in the night. ; 
rah lay ill there awhile, and often her mind wan- 
dered in the direction in which her helpless feet could no 
longer carry her. The kindly neighbors who came in to 
nurse her saw that she was still going in spirit her old 
road to the school-house, past the brook-willows, getting 
glimpses of the blue-flags beyond, bearing the old robins’ 
songs and the old children’s voices. 

And sometimes while she lay there the people along 
the road could almost have sworn that they saw her pass- 
ing, going her old route in the gathering dusk, when the 
air was full’ of damp sweetness of honey-flowers and 
breaths of homeward cows, when the mist was rising 
over the meadows, and the frogs were peeping, and the 
way-side bushes waxed clamorous with twilight insects, 
and they fancied so after she was dead. 

Every morning, while Sarah Jay ill, the neighbors used 
to go to her door and inquire in whispers how she fared 
of the woman who had watched. Every day they used to 
look often at the single diagonal sweep of the white tassel- 
fringed curtain across the east chamber window. One 
afternoon when the children were coming home from 
school they looked, and the curtain was down. 


THE SPINSTER IN SOCIETY. 


T is difficult to see who would take her place socially 

should the spinster vanish from the land. A gracious 
lady, tactful beyond the dreaming of the young girl, to 
whom the world is still a place of enchantment, in which, 
half unconsciously to herself,she poses as the principal 
figure, the spinster smooths away embarrassments, does 
the right thing and speaks the right word in the right 
place, and keeps the wheels of life running without fric- 
tion. To her, serene, well-bred, tranquil, aware of good 
and evil, tolerant of that which is mere crudity and inex- 
perience, severe only where falseness and cruelty clal- 
lenge, soft-spoken, sweet-mannered, or possibly brusque 
and spicy, yet not the less charming, men and women 
bring their best. 

If a woman of wealth, the spinster holds in her capablé 
hand the threads of many charities, advising here, bestow- 
ing there, withholding or endowing as she deems judi- 
cious. Perhaps she develops in het own person rare gifts 
—music, painting, embroidery—attaining in each a degree 
of excellence which only leisure and taste in combination 
can arrive at. Very likely she prefers to seek out gifted 
younger people, boys and girls who need that some one 
should believe in and help them on, and to these she is a 
patron saint. Many lines of work are open to her which 
marriage would have closed, since the wife and mother 
must exclusively devote to her home and its sphere of 
action talents and sympathies which the spinster may use 
in the service of her age. Though the one be more bless- 
edly happy, the other is not without rewards and compen- 
sations. 

Poor in this world’s goods, the spinster fills equally a 
most important niche. Her modern education makes her 
an independent factor in many fields, a not-to-be-despised 
competitor in the market and the shop. And since prob 
ably she need not remain a spinster unless,she choose, 
society owes her its thanks for her generosityyin keeping 
herself at its service, and making so winsome a-feature of 
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DELIGHTFUL event of this week was the musical 

given by Mrs. Walden Pell in her salon of the Avenue 
Montaigne. Mrs. Walden Pell is the doyenne of the 
American colony, one of those wonderful old ladies who, 
like the Baroness Bunsen, have ‘‘ never consented to grow 
old,” and therefore has always about her an imperishable 
freshness and charm. She has, to a great degree, the 
French art de tenir salon, and makes her house a centre 
where one is sure to hear the most interesting things in - 
the way of music and reading that are to be found in Paris, 
and to meet some of the most delightful people. This 
week we had a programme in which Miles. irée Artot 
and Cederberg, Mme. Artot de Pavilla, and MM. Guetary, 
Lantelme, and Santesban took part. The most charming 
feature, however, consisted of the recitations by Mlle. 
Brandés of the Académie Frangaise, who gave Francois 
Coppée’s Bouquet de Violettes ; Le Cid by Harbey d’ Aure- 
vill ; Le Chemin Creux, by Richepin; and a little chanson 
of Victor Hugo's. Speaking of Francois Coppée reminds 
me that he is in extremely delicate health at present. He 
was not able to go to the fiftieth representation of Pour la 
Couronne, and one of his friends tells me that he seems 
very tired and out of spirits. Everybody will take fresh 
life, however, with this bright spring sunshine. 

We've spent two memorable hours lately in the studios 
of two of my favorite painters, Mr. John Alexander and 
Mr. Alexander Harrison, both of whom, it is needless to 
tell you, are Americans. Mr. Alexander’s studio is one of 
those large, tranquil, out-of-the-world places that look 
out over the grassy banks of the Paris fortifications. The 
distinguishing feature of it is that it is so absolutely a 
background for the painter's stunning canvases that it’s 
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ver 
of it are. The walls are tinted in dull tones, I know ; 
along one side is a little gallery hung with old tapestries ; 
there is a divan in ove corner piled with silken cushions ; 
there are some fine old carved chests ; there are Japanese 
prints and carvings, and a cast of the Winged Victory of 
the Louvre, and some copies of the little Tanagra figures, 
and some of the old brasses that painters love ; there is a 
little tea-room out of it, full of dainty color, with walls 
hung with copies of Botticelli and other members of the 
firm of Botticelli, Mantegna, and Co., who, it is evident, 
are known to Mr. Alexander; but the portraits are the all- 
pervading presence; and all these properties are not the 
things one thinks about. The first thing I always think 
about when I talk with a painter is to ask him how he 
came to paint. Each answer is one document towards the 
solution of the ever-interesting question of whether the 
artistic impulse comes from within or without. 

With Mr. Alexander the impulse came from within. 
He used to cry when he was 4 little boy because he was 
afraid all the pictures would be painted before he grew 
up. He lived in Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, and when he 
was seventeen made up his mind to go to New York and 
try to get something to do in the art department of the 
Harper publishing house, so as to get in with artists, 
and find out how to be.one himself. He went to see Mr. 
Parsons, who at the time had the art department in charge. 
“The only place I can give you is that of office-boy,” 
said Mr. Parsons, “at three dollars a week. If you want 
that, you may have it.” The boy did want it, and went 
on as office-boy until, on the munificent salary of eight dol- 
lars a week, he began saving money to go to Europe. 
When he had enough, he started out and went to Munich. 
He still has on the walls of his Paris studio some rather 
Fiemish-looking portraits done in what, if it had lasted 
long enough, might be called his first manner, which one 
is so happy to think is not his last, for the characteristic 
of the Munich school is brush-work, and nothing else. 
When Mr. Alexander came to Paris he turned himself 
loose, so to speak, in the galleries, working by himself, and 
imitating nobody. This does not mean that he did not 
accept the heritage left him by the great portrait-painters 
who had gone before, the greatest of whom, to his mind, 
is Velasquez. Traces of the influence of Whistler, Boldini, 
and Zorn, the critics have fancied they have detected in 
Mr. Alexander's work; but while he may have studied 
the subtlety of values and simplicity of composition in 
Mr. Whistler's work, the movement in Boldini’s, and the 
vigorous impressionism of Zorn’s, he has never been any- 
thing but himself, personal and individual in every stroke 
of his brush. His friendship with Zorn was not formed 
until long after his own style was thoroughly established. 

To me he is one of the most delightful of painters. 
There is something absolutely satisfying in the beauty of 
his: portraits, and I never tire of the wonderful charm of 
personalities he gives. Of those we saw this week, in one 
picture, low in tone, yet full of warmth and light, a woman 
in an old-fashioned figured gown of yellow and white had 
stopped for an instant against a background of green, 
traversed by a swath of sunlight, to catch up her dress. 
There was rhythm in every line of the lovely bending face 
and supple figure, so full of life and movement that even 
as you looked you were afraid it would go on, and the 
harmony of color was so subtle that one’s sense of tones 
and values was absolutely delighted. A Salon picture 
for this year was a harmony in green and gold. A woman 
with a tantalizingly suggestive, intellectual face was sit- 
ting, in a quaint, voluminous gown of pale green, reading, 
on a sofa against a dull gold background. The whole 
picture was done in perhaps three notes of color, but with 
so much subdued strength, so much harmony of composi 
tion, and such delicate gradation of tone that it was full 
of strange fascination and charm. In another Salon pic- 
ture a girl had stopped for an instant to look at herself in 
a mirror. The little tilt of her gown was full of motion. 
One drank in with delight the lines in her full rounded 
figure imprinted with delicacy and refinement, the beauty 
of the scheme of color, the harmony of the whole. Mr. 
Alexander has just finished the portrait of Mr. Clemens’s 
(Mark Twain’s) daughter Clara, the full-length figure of a 
young girl in a dull blue gown standing against a back- 
ground in the same low tone, all the charm of the picture 
in the sensitive, delicate face. and the curves and lines 
of the girlish figure. His-first exhibit in the Salon of the 
Champ de Mars made’ him. a sociétaire. He bas just re- 
ceived from the United States government a commission 
to decorate one of the rooms in the new Congressional 
Library, and is going to America in May for that and for 
some portraits. 

Quite atthe other end.of the world from Mr. Alexander, 
in a narrow sort of lanecleading, off a quiet street in the 
Latin Quarter, one finds Mr. Alexander Harrison. I al- 
ways think, when I go poking about in these strange 
places in search of artists, ‘‘O Art, into what strange 
places dost thou lead one in thy name!” but the Rue Cam- 
pagne Premiére, where one goes to find Mr. Harrison, also 
shelters Miss Greatorex, and when we knocked on a big 
wooden door and were shown in by the painter himself, 
we found ourselves in a splendid studio, very simple, very 
quiet in tone, but large enough to let one feel the sea on 
the canvases without gasping for breath. I remember 
only one bit of ‘‘ property” in it, a magnificent Rodin, a 
figure crouching on its face, with every one of the sinewy 
muscles of the back done with wonderful realism. 

Mr. Harrison is a Philadelphian by birth, whose father 
and mother came, one from Hartford, and the other from 
New Haven. He was in the Coast Survey until he was 
twenty-four, where he was obliged to do draughting and 
sketching, and finally drifted into water-colors. It was 
while he was in California that he made up his mind to 
give up his profession and devote himself entirely to paint- 
ing. ‘‘This was equivalent-to acknowledging myself a 
failure to all the men. who were with me,” he told us. 
‘* They none of them believed in my painting, and thought 
it was sheer foolishness for me to go in for it., But I studied 
a year and a half in California—and a very good school of 
painting was there, even in my time—and then I came 
abroad and studied in the Beaux-Arts and with Géréme.” 
On an easel before us_was one of his,beautiful, marines, 
the moon shining through.a serene sky, and throwing a 
long wake of iridescent light over,the tossing waters be- 
neath it, with all the beauty of the summer night in the 
clear atmosphere that enveloped the picture. A naked 
boy stood on the shore, holding up both hands, as though 
in wonder at the scene before him. 


hard to remember what the distinguishing features 
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‘Why is it that your pictures make such a strong emo- 
tional impression,” I asked Mr. Harrison, ‘** when other 
marines do not in the least? Technically, how do you 
get your effects? Will you mind telling me?” ‘‘ As well 
as I can,” he answered. ‘*In the first place, I believe in 
simplicity, psychologically, emotionally, and technically. 
Whatever f ataievs that i outside of that, I serape out, 
no matter if it’s good. It’s aside from my purpose. To 
begin with, everything must be under the same light and 
in the same atmosphere. The lines, light and shade, 
choice of material used, must all be in agreement with the 
subject chosen, so as to harmonize and develop the idea 
that 1 am trying to portray, I don't believe in clothes,” 
he went on. The nude is pure; it is not compromised 
from the intellectual side; it is true: But clothes are al- 
ways complicated with something—with fashions, some- 
thing that is petty, transitory, feeble. In the nude every- 
thing is true to good art. In that picture, the attitude, 
the expression, everything, I try to have an expression of 
the great, wondering enthusiasm I felt for the beauty of 
the scene before me. And then it is all enveloped in light 
and air. It was pensive enthusiasm, such as one always 
feels for the beauty of night, and so | tried to put a certain 
monotony into the figure, because monotony goes with 
quiet feeling, and that is why I raised both the boy’s 
hands in the same attitude. And then the whole 1 en- 
veloped with light and air.” 

‘* And this,” I said, looking at a charming picture of the 
sea in early morning, the little waves curling in one after 
another, lined with rose-colored reflections, a naked boy 
with a bow tangled with sea-weed calling to another play- 
ing in the surf—‘‘ this, I suppose, is meant to be full of 
life and charm?” ‘‘ Yes, churm and lightness and youth. 
And all that is shown in the scheme of color and in the 
attitude of the figures.” But the rest I must leave over 
for another letter. KaTHARINE De Forest. 





EASTER WEDDING 
flay traditional white satin of wedding gowns is com- 


GOWNS. 


bined this season with chiffon and lace. In design 
the fashions of the moment are carried out, the high belted 
corsage, large sleeves, and wide skirt all being repeated. 
The full skirt, especially appropriate for this stately gown, 
is eight or nine yards wide, even for very small brides. 
It is made with three godets in the back, stiffened the 
whole length of the round train, and two wide soft flat 
pleats on either side, with a plain front flaring at the foot. 
A trimming of satin puffs separated by clusters of orange 
blossoms borders the foot of the front and first side gores. 
With such a skirt Mrs. Donovan makes a high round 
waist, hooked in the back, with a wide girdle of satin folds 
passing evenly around it. Inthe front chiffon is gathered 
very full at the neck and shoulders, and droops slightly 
on the girdle. Very rich lace is gathered in a double row 
below the stock-collar of chiffon and covers the shoulders 
and sleeve - tops, while two lengthwise rows of lace are 
placed down the front, with scalloped edges meeting to 
cover the chiffon on the bust. A large rosette of chiffon 
catches up the lace ruffles high on the right side, and a 
bunch of orange blossoms on the left. The back of the 
waist is entirely of sativ, plain at the top and pleated 
under the girdle. Elbow sleeves of satin are of tremendous 
fulness, with the ends turned under, without trimming. 
Silk linings are used throughout such a gown, and the 
balayeuse is of lace. 

For less costly gowns white taffeta silk with narrow 
satin stripes will be used, and will be trimmed entirely 
with chiffon and large effective bows of white satin ribbon. 
The waist may be similar to that just described, or else of 
chiffon gathered over a foundation waist of taffeta. 

Full tulle veils are most becoming to very young brides, 
but if a lace veil is an heirloom in the family the bride is 
apt to consider herself old enough to wear it. It is draped 
in a single large square of tulle, rounded out to fall with 
the train, and is attached by a cluster, half-wreath, or 
crown of orange blossoms, or else it is fastened on with 
many jewelléd pins. Long mousquetaire gloves of white 
undressed kid meet the sleeves. The slippers are of the 
material of the gown, whether it be of plain satin or of 
striped taffeta, and they are trimmed with a puff and 
choux of chiffon. 

BRIDEMAIDS’ FROCKS 


a a taffetas in small stripes of mixed colors 
are the chdice for bridemaids’ frocks. In one pretty set 
of four gowns two dresses have rose pink prevailing in 
the mixed’ stfipes, and two others have green. They are 
then trimmed with pink chiffon in rosettes and ruches 
and in green to match the stripes, and the effect is rose 
and green throughout. They are made with high blouse- 
waists, and short skirts that barely touch the floor. Their 


- hats are of white Neapolitan straw, somewhat in Gains- 


borough shape, laden with pink plumes held by green 
taffeta ribbons. Liberty satin and the French soft satins 
with small designs are also used for these youthful dresses. 
Their trimmings are creamy batiste in fine tucks and in- 
sertions, with the narrowest edges of yellow Valenciennes 
lace. This serves as a yoke or a wide collar reaching out 
on huge sleeves, or else the entire waist is of batiste 
over a colored lining. Silky crépons, white, lavender, 
blue, yellow, or roge-color, are used for similar gowns. 
The skirt is cut in many flaring breadths, and each seam 
is.covered with satin ribbon its whole length, those on the 
front seams ending near the foot in large bows of wider 
ribbon. 

For June weddings white muslin frocks, either plain or 
pin - dotted, will be worn by bridemaids. They will be 
trimmed with insertions of lace and the new collars of 
ribbon, and will. be worn with. Leghorn hats laden with 
flowers. 

THE BRIDE'S TRAVELLING DRESS. 

For a travelling dress to be worn, if desired, while the 

marriage ceremony is being performed, the modistes com- 
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mend mohair, either tan, brown, »r navy-blue, and the 
tailors prefer Scotch tweeds. Oue of the prettiest mo- 
hair gowns of light tan-color is_imported from Blanche 
le Bouvier, and a bolero and skirt to wear with a 
silk waist. The little jocket, reaching to the waist-line in 
the back, is pointed slightly longer in front, then length- 
ens in the back by three little circular frills of mohair 
sewed on at the waist-line. ‘The under frill is five inches 
deep, the next shorter, and the uppermost one not quite 
two inches deep, Each is lined with silk and edged with 
black soutache braid. The fronts meet on the chest, and 
are rounded out in the neck and trimmed there with three 
circular frills. Sleeves are mutton-leg shape. The skirt 
of nine gores has a braid down each seam. It is lined 
with silk, and has interlining only six inches deep. Tai- 
lors make tweed gowns of slate-blue or green mottled on 
white, with a round waist, like those illustrated on page 
268. Brown and blue serge blazers with skirt to match 
and silk waists are worn by brides who do not wish to 
attract attention. 


RIBBON-TRIMMED DRESSES. 


Some of the most delightfully chic dresses for next 
season have the ribbon trimming just introduced by Paquin 
of Paris. A large collar is made of ribbon five inches 
wide—a collar that extends in points over the sleeves and 
just in front and back of them below bands of embroidered 
batiste or linen that are put on somewhat in yoke shape. 
Thus a red wool canvas of square open meshes of great 
size has white faille ribbon with narrow black satin stripes 
for the large collar below a cross-band of creamy batiste 
embroidery. The belted waist has a broad box-pleat 
down the front, and a band of embroidery also extends 
down it. All the corners of the ribbon collar are neatly 
joined by herring-bone stitches. The back has merely the 
ribbon collar, and, instead of embroidery, ribbons extend 
like braces to the waist. The high stiff collar of canvas 
has a ruffle of ribbon two inches or more in depth turned 
over from the top, and not meeting in front. Pike many 
new waists, this model hooks up the back. Mutton-leg 
sleeves have ribbon cuffs turned back from the hands. 
The new skirt, lined with red silk, has merely a wide 
flaring front breadth, and two other very wide breadths 
meeting in a bias seam in the back. It is not stiffened, 
but has a ribbon all around inside, which holds it in easy 
godets. It is without fulness at the top, and is sewed to a 
soft belt of the striped ribbon, which meets in four pro- 
jecting loops (without ends) in the back. Yachting 
dresses of navy-blue canvas have ribbon collars of blue 
faille striped with white over waists of open-embroidered 
écru batiste. Changeable taffeta ribbons, blue with green 
or red with blue, also trim blue or green gowns of crépon 
or of canvas. 

EASTER BONNETS AND HATS. 


The bonnets prepared for Easter -Sunday are charm- 
ingly light and most picturesque. In shape they are 
somewhat larger, and their trimmings give a low and 
broad effect. They are made of open-work black braids 
that are so pliable they can be pleated like silken fabrics, 
and of the new Cuban straw, a transparent braid in deep 
yellow, red, or the purple-violet shades. Taffeta ribbon 
is the choice for trimming, and satin ribbons, especially 
black, are still used in huge roseties or in broad bows 
across the back. Very large flowers, such as cabbage- 
roses—pink, petunia-color, yellow, or purple tints—are in 
fashion, and quantities of foliage are used, especially rose 
leaves and ivy leaves. Fine jets in open designs of fans, 
wings, etc., are on many hats and bonnets. 

Dear little Dutch bonnets clasping the head closely 
and flat are of soft open black braids plaited across the 
head. The front has a puff of black velvet caught down 
with diamond cabochons, and on the sides are projecting 
wings of jet that resemble a section of one of the wind- 
mills of Holland. These chic little head-dresses are com 
pleted at the back by drooping jabots of black chiffon, 
while in front are erect black ostrich tips and a stiff 
aigrette. 

Flower bonnets of new design are shown. The flat 
close crown is covered with small blossoms, such as cow- 
slips, while below are fine strands of cut jet beads draped 
in deep festoons. Two high loops of rose-colored vel 
vet ribbon are placed in front, with drooping forked 
ends. 

For middle-aged women are larger bonnets with strings 
of black satin ribbon two inches wide. They are shown 
in black and gold embroidered crowns with full puffed 
brim of black chiffon. Shaded yellow roses each side of 
the front hold fan-shaped aigreittes of jetted feathers. A 
full bow of black satin ribbon crosses the back, and the 
strings are of the same ribbon. 

There is a tendency to wearing small pokes of fancy 
black braid, with the flaring front filled in with puffed 
black mousseline de soie. The outside has a low broad 
bow at the back, usually of black satin ribbon, while six 
roses of different petunia shades hold a jet aigrette in 
front. Ribbon strings are two inches wide. 

At Aitken’s, where these novelties are seen, a specialty 
is exceedingly stylish toques of rough black straw fluted 
like a ruche, and edged with the narrow yellow Valenci- 
ennes lace now so fashionable. A broad black bow is in 
the back, and four pink cebbage-roses abundantly sup- 
plied with green leaves, 

Among springlike round hats Caroline Reboux sends 
from Paris large hats of yellow Cuban straw trimmed with 
a ruche of black chiffon and two clusters of small pink buds 
with green leaves. A Napoleon hat of the small bicorne 
shape is of black straw, with loops of shaded petunia taf- 
feta on the pointed sides. Three black quills are erect in 
front. In the back is a cache-peigne of ivy leaves and 
buds. 

Flat sailor hats of purplish-violet rough straw, faced 
with black straw in the brim, have on either side of the 
crown a large pink cabbage -rose with a great deal of 
foliage. 

Virot sends bicycling hats of rough straw, trimmed on 
one side with au immense rosette of black satin, and Parma 
violets on the other. They are shaped like English walk 
ing hats. 

Another sensible Virot hat is a black Cuban straw of 
sailor shape, with brim turned up at the back. It is 
trimmed each side with a bunch of roses shaded from 
pink to garnet, that on the left holding a curled black ai- 
grette. In front is a very large black satin rosette, and 
in the back is a bunch of violets with black ribbon loops. 
The brim is faced with finely dotted black net. 
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WHEN EASTER DAWNS. 


Many sad hours have passed since Christmas night 
Filled hearts of men and angels with delight : 


Since Christ first inus made his lowly bed , 


Forth in the wilderness he hath been led ; 


And now he leaves us ,broken and alone, 
Before the sepulchre sealed by astone. 





The East still shows no earliest dawn of light ‘ 
But inarticulate breathings fill the night ;- 


A sound of weeping,and of broken sighs, 
Sweeps with sad cadence through the vacant skies, 


Voices of those who seek inevery spot 
To find their Lord ,and seeking find Him not . 











The Angels above, For only through grief 
Ln the high Heavens,sing Can such rapture be born, 
Mid the lustre and radiance, And Christ’s comfort is only 
Song's to their King ; For spirits that mourn . 
And the sound from themourners And theangelsseenot 
Below them ascends , Where the sepulchre les , 
And in with the Heavenly Save with bliss to remember 
Harmony blends: From thencehe will rise. 


O my Soul, rejoice with awe; 
Lo! the stone is rolled away ; 

The Lord has risen,-dawn has come, 
And it is Easter day . 


Redeemer, Saviour, lifted up, 
Now doI know that Thou wilt draw 
To Thee those souls who on Thee wait 
With reverent love and awe. 


And “Christ has risen?’ the angels sing ; 
“Has risen for those who are mneed” 

And souls now comforted reply , 
“T he Lord has risen indeed”. 


KATHARINE PYLE. 





























“URSULA, THERE'S ONE THING I MUST ASK YOU....WHY 


MY LADY 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
THE SECOND MRS. MOPIUS. 


\ HEN the Baronial invitation reached Villa Blanda, 

Uncle Mopius immediately said ‘‘ No.” He wanted 
so exceedingly to go that he revolted from himself, and 
then stuck to his assertion of independence. For, most 
of all, he wanted not to want to accept. 

‘* We have no need of their patronage,” he said, pomp- 
ously, over his morning paper. ‘‘ Villa Blanda will cook 
its own modest Christmas dinner. Ha, ha! I have no 
notion of sitting down to a coroneted dish containing one 
skinny fow}.” 

‘* What did you say?” asked Harriet, with an affectation 
of indifference. . ‘‘ Were-you speaking to me?” 

“My dear, I said we should not accept.” 

Harriet, who. had been trying to make up her mind, was 
glad of this timely assistance. 

‘** And why not?” she questioned, sharply. ‘‘ Of course 
we shall. go.. What excuse would you give?” She did 
not wait for his answer. ‘‘I don’t intend to have Ursula 
saying I’m afraid of her, or ashamed, because of the money 
and marrying you. No, indeed; we shall certainly go. 
Johan must hurry round to the dressmaker’s immediately.” 
She stroked ‘her pretty morning gown. Her dressmaker 
now was the one who had employed Mademoiselle Adeline. 

‘* Dressmaker!” said Mopius; sharply. ‘‘ Nonsense, Har- 
riet; you have more’ dresses already than my first wife 
wore out in-all her life.” 

‘‘Il am going to have two new evening frocks,” replied 
Harriet, ignoring the reference. . ‘‘I have no good dinner 
things. They will have to sit up all night to get them 
ready.” She smiled pleasantly at her own importance. 

** We're not going,” said Mopius, setting his bull neck 
into his shiny collar. 

She looked across at him quickly, and again she smiled. 

“Yes, we are, because I want to,” she said, cruelly, 
without a shadow of.playfulness.. Mopius by this’ time 
= resolved that wild horses should not drag him to the 

orst. 

A simple: Dutch woman, however, is not a. wild horse. 
ee is more commonly a jade. Occasionally she’ is 
a mule, 

Harriet sat down, watching her husband's sullen face. 
Suddenly, from love of ease, she changed ‘her tone. 

‘Did he want to stay at home witli his own wifie,” 
she said, ‘‘like two turtles in a nest? Did he want to 

* Begun in Hazrer’s Bazan No. 1, Vol. XXVIII. 
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have a Christmas tree all to themselves, and buy her a 
lot of lovely presents? That was good of him, and his 
wifie will give him a kiss for it.” 

In the first months of their married life this tone had 
been fairly successful; it had obtained for her the numer- 
ous fineries, of which Jacobus’s soul now repented. 

**Stop fooling, Harriet,” he now said, most unexpect- 
edly. ‘‘I’m going to remain where I am because I hate 
dancing attendance on lords and beggarly great people. 
I’m a rich man,lam. And besides, there's a meeting of 
the Town Council on Tuesday.” 

‘Did you hear me suggest,” continued Harriet, sweetly, 
“that it was my intention to go?” 

‘** Yes; hold your tongue and attend to your housekeep- 
ing. The beef was underdone yesterday. It never used 
to be in my dear departed’s time.” 

‘* Jacobus, that is your second allusion this morning to 
your dead wife. It marks a new departure, for till now 
you have wisely kept her inthe background. But I must 
warn you, once for all, that-I won't stand it. Besides, it’s 
quite useless. Didn't I know the poor fool? Wasn't I 


present at her daily sacrifice? 1 am perfectly aware that - 


she loved you in a different way from mine. She was 
like a faithful dog, poor creature, and you led her a dog’s 
life.” 

A reproachful tear—not self-reproachful—stood in Myn- 
heer. Mopius’s yellow eye. 

‘*Mine is a more natural affection. I love you ina 
reasonable, matrimonial way. Not only for your gray 
hairs ’”’—Jacobus winced—‘‘ but also for the comforts of 
our mutual entente. So we shall order two nice new 
dresses, and depart on Tuesday morning.” 

“Your aunt was a better woman than you, Harriet.” 

“She was not. my aunt; don’t call herso. Of course 
she was much better than I. Had she not been, you would 
have been a better man.” 

“I don’t understand,” said Mynheer Mopius, helplessly, 
“but I’m not going to the Horst.” 

*** Don’t want to see wheels go round,’ ” quoted Harriet, 
whose course of novel-reading in all languages was very 
extensive; “‘ but you will, though.” 

She went over to her writing-table and carefully indited 
a little note. . Jacobus sat watching her nervously. She 
closed her envelope and got up without speaking. 

“Written to Ursula?’ asked her apprehensive Jord. 

**Oh dear no! tliere’s time enough for that, It’s a note 
to Madame Javardy,” and’she rang the bell. ‘‘ Take this 
at once,” she said to the servant. 
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DID YOU MAKE TROUBLE BETWEEN HELEN AND ME?” 


NOBODY. 


Mynheer Mopius rose on his spindle-legs, protuberant 
and goggling. 

‘‘T am master of this house, 
bid—” 

‘* Leave the room, Johan,” broke in Harriet, with sup- 
pressed vehemence; and turning, as the man obeyed, ‘‘Ja- 
cobus,” she said, ‘‘listen to me for one moment. That 
man knows you ill-treated your first wife. Everybody in 
the house knows it, but Drum society doesn’t, so you 
needn’t mind. Poor thing, she never told; but I shall, 
mind you, Mynheer the Town Councillor. If you ill- 
treat me I shall cry out—cry out as far as—as Mevrouw 
Pock, for instance, and leave the rest to her!” 

*‘Ill-treat you, Harriet!” spluttered Mynheer Mopius. 

‘* Yes, ill-treat me. Do you know what they call Me- 
vrouw Pock in Drum? ‘Sister Ann,’ because she’s al- 
ways on the lookout for tidings. Mind they don’t call 
you ‘ Bluebeard’ at the club to-night.” 

**They’ll say, what did you marry me for?” cried Ja- 
cobus. ; 

** Yes, they will—the women will; but the men will pity 
me, because I’m young and good-looking, and you’re—old, 
Jacobus, Oh, don’t bother,” she went on, hastily; “I’m 
sure I make you comfortable enough, and you can have 
everything you want. Only, l'm not going to put up 
with being teased out of pure whim, as you used to do, 
If you’ve a reason for stopping, I'll stop; but as you've 
no reason, we go.” 

She swept to the ddor. 

‘* Harriet,” said Mopius, solemnly, ‘‘ this is very wrong. 
You make scenes, Harriet; a thing 1 detest—” 

She came back to him. 

** Scenes,” she repeated. ‘‘ No, indeed. This is merely 
a conversation. If we were to have a scene”—her dar 
eyes flashed—‘‘I think I should beat you, and if we were 
to have a second, I—I should kill you. But we love each 
other; pray don’t let us have scenes.” 

She left her consort to preen his ruffled feathers. 


he began, ‘‘and I for- 


Said Harriet, on the night of her arrival at the Manor- 
house: 

‘‘I want to speak to you for a moment, Ursula, where 
nobody can hear us. Come into my room.” 

Ursula followed, wondering. 

Harriet stood by her dressing-table in Madame Javat- 
dy’s wonderful white cashmere, all embroidered with silk- 
en edelweiss. She seemed uncertain how to begin. 

‘* Ursula,” she said at last, ‘‘I suppose you were very 








angry with me, weren’t you, for marrying your uncle 
Mopius?” 

1?” exclaimed Ursula, in amazement. ‘‘ No, indeed; 
why should I—” 

Then she reddened, suddenly understanding. 

‘Oh, of course, | remember,” continued Harriet, ‘‘ you 
don’t care about money, and all that kind of thing. Still, 
you married Baron van Helmont. Yes, I know; he’s not 
as old as Mopius. Don’t interrupt me. All I wanted to 
tell you was this: When I married I looked to my mar- 
riage settlements. Your uncle has plenty of money, and 
I secured a handsome jointure; but, unless I should still 
have children, the bulk of his property goes to you and 
your heirs, I told him to make that arrangement, and 
saw to his doing wt. J don’t want money for money's 
sake, nor more than I’m entitled to. Good-night.” 

‘Good - night,” echoed Ursula, and drew hesitatingly 
nearer 

Don’t,” said the bride, holding her aloof. ‘I'm all 
right, thanks. What «dear little boy you have! Good- 
night 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
THE BLOT ON THE SNOW. 


Tue brothers got on very well at first; they sat silent 
and talked about things which interested neither. They 
were as little as possible alone 

Gradually, however, Gerard's persistent light - hearted- 
ness produced the opposite effect of a dead weight on the 
other man. His very laugh, so easy, so frequent, jarred 
on Otto's hearing. 

Debt is theft,” thought Otto, *‘How can he find it 
in his heart to laugh with such debts as his?” And the 
Baron bent once more, with a resolute sigh, over his weary 
pile of accounts 

Gerard meanwhile was manfully making the best of 
his return to his old home. He rejoiced to be again 
among the familiar surroundings, and especially he re- 
joiced in his mother's company. He spent long hours in 
her boudoir every morning, helping her with the memoir, 
and therefore talking much about old times. It was a 
difficult diversion. He did his very best to laugh 

He also did his very best to make things pleasant with 
Otto. Towards Ursula he could not but feel differently; 
he avoided her as much as possible; and she, in her eager 
ness to conciliate, seemed almost to be laying herself out 
to please him. Their relations were strained, and every- 
body noticed it 

And what do you say to the baby, Gerard?” demanded 
Aunt Louisa 

Nothing, aunt. One has to say ‘ Tiddie, iddie, too 
tums, then,’ to babies, or something of that kind, and I 
don't feel quite equal to it. I never say anything to 


babies 
‘Ah, but this is the baby,” retorted the old maid, an 
noyed. ‘‘ However, I can understand your not caring 


much about him; he has definitely put your handsome 
nose out of joint ? 

Gerard did not answer,in his sudden distress. And 
then, that none might harbor such horrible thoughts with 
any show of reason, he set himself to heroically admiring 
his little nephew, and the forlornness of his affectionate 
nature soon facilitated the task. Ursula was delighted at 
this rapprochement on neutral ground, She initiated her 
brother-in-law into many shades of infant development 
where the careless observer would merely have seen a 
blank 

They were together by the cradle in the breakfast-room 
on the morning of Christmas eve There was to be a 
small dinner party in the evening; the Christmas tree for 
the villagers not taking place till the following day. The 
Van Trossarts were coming, and Helen van Troyen with 
her husband. Helen had written to say that she must 
bring a German friend of Willie's 

* He is beginning to take notice,” said Ursula, for the 
twentieth time. ‘* Don't you see how he opens and shuts 
his little fingers?” 

‘* But he always did that,” objected Gerard 

‘He did it without any reason,” exclaimed the young 
mother, sagely ‘*He does it now when he knows there's 
something near 

Gerard laughed. Ursula laughed also; she was happy in 
the possession of her husband, of her little son, all the 
warmth of a woman's home 

In another moment Gerard’s face bad clouded over 

Ursula,” he said, with a violent effort, ‘there's one 
thing I must ask you. I ought to have asked it a year 
ago. It’s wickedness letting these things rankle. Why 
did you make trouble between Helen and me?” 

A tlood of scarlet poured over her drooping face. She 
tried to speak, but, for only answer, fresh waves of color 
came sweeping up across the dusky damask of her cheeks 
She sank down beside the cradle, hiding away from 
him 

Can you not guess?” she whispered—into the baby 
clothes 

No; he could not guess. He had already sufficiently 
wronged Otto with regard to the Adeline business; all 
through the year he lad striven to convince himself that 
Mademoiselle Papotier must have been mistaken. Spoilt 
darling of many women as he undoubtedly was, he had 
not evough of the coxcomb in him honestly to believe 
that this woman had acted solely from pique. Nor could 
he have uttered that explanation, though it still hovered 
round him 

“Gerard, | knew,” said Ursula, 8 low that he had to 
bend over her half-hidden head. ‘‘I knew. Oh, Gerard, 
if only you had married the other one!” 

Then a long silence arose between them, for Gerard had 
understood. In the strange bluntness of our world-wide 
morality it had never entered into this honorable gentle 
man's head that any one could deem Adeline’s claim on 
him an obstacle to his proper settlement. And now that 
strange ‘‘ cussedness,” partly chivalric and modest, which 
always caused him to blow out the lights on his brighter 
side, checked the easy vindication that he had actually 
offered marriage to the foolish lite dressmaker. He 
stood silent and ashamed. Ursula did not lift her face 
from the sheltering coverlet. 

When at last he spoke it was to say: “In one thing I 
have long misjudged you, Ursula. I should like to con- 
fess that just now. I didn’t believe you about that stupid 
rendezvous. I have admitted to myself since then that 
you went, as you said, for another's sake.” He under- 
stood that Ursula had somehow constituted herself Ade- 
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line’s protectress. ‘I want to confess that just now,” he 
repeated, contritely. 

She did not thank him for telling her he no longer 
thought her a liar, and worse. ‘So you believe now,” 
she simply said, lifting her head at last. ‘‘ You believe in 
my honest acceptance of Otto.” Then she rose from the 
floor, flushed and troubled, but with a proud curve of her 
neck. 

‘* Ursula,” said the young officer, as much troubled as 
herself, “1 thank God for the lesson you have taught 
me. I—if more women thought as you do, we men would 
be better than je are.” His young face was very solemn; 
he looked straight towards her. Unconsciously she laid 
one hand on the breast of her little sleeping child, and 
with an upward flutter of her strong brave eyes, held out 
the other. He took it, hesitated, and then, stooping, 
touched it with his lips. 

When he dropped it, there stood Otto, in the doorway, 
watching them. 

He came forward into the room, pretending not to have 
seen. 

** Well, Gerard,” he said, with forced geninlity, ‘‘ so here 
is the heir. Some day I hope this young man will sit in 
my seat, and look after the dear old place better than I 
do,” 

Gerard resented the palpable aim of the words. 

**Who knows?” he replied, lightly. ‘‘He may never 
have money to keep it up. If he has brothers and sisters, 
the estate goes to pieces anyhow. What's the use of your 
struggling and wasting your life for an idea? Why not 
sell a couple of farms, and have done?” 

“ That’s what you would do,” said Otto, grimly—“ sell 
the whole thing.” 

** Yes, I should, if I really wanted the money.” 

‘‘I know you would,” shouted Otto, breaking loose, 
glad of the pretext. ‘‘I know you would, you spend- 
thrift! Spendthrift and profligate, you would do any- 
thing—for pleasure.” 

His eye flashed from one to the other, and Ursula read 
the flash. 

She remained standing quite stil], her hand on the baby’s 
coveriet, Gerard shrugged his shoulders. ‘* My dear fel- 
low, don't be so angry. I shall sell nothing,” he said, and 
walked into the adjoining room. Otto, already ashamed 
of himself, went out by the passage door. 

The baby was fast asleep, breathing heavily. Ursula 
remained standing still. 


The room was very silent. Presently a quick spasm of 
trembling shook her, and, with a frightened glance to 
right and left, she hurried away down the vestibule, out 
into the wintry morning. 

She ran swiftly down the avenue, and turned into the 
highroad, taking the longest route to the village because 
it had lain straight in front of her. The gaunt ice- 
rimmed trees in the pallid air swam round about her 
through a mist of her own creating; the desolate plain, 
stretching white and cold, seemed to mock her with its 
snow-bound loneliness. She shuddered as she ran. 

Near the turnpike she stopped. She would meet a 
human being there, the turnpikeman. He would touch 
lis cap. Notthat. She shrank back. 

And in the pause she asked herself where she Was going. 
To her father, of course—home to her father’s consistent 
love, the one thing in this world she could forever rely 
on. Home, to the old home, to weep out her agony upon 
one faithful breast. 

And even as she pictured to herself for a moment what 
she would do when she reached the comfort of that em- 
brace, she felt that she could not do it. There are valleys 
of the shadow through which a true-hearted woman must 
take her way alone. 

She steod a black speck in the surrounding bleakness. 
The turnpikeman, peeping through his little window by 
his cozy stove, wondered lazily why she did not come on 

At last she turned, and slowly retracing her steps, 
branched off into the park. Her one aspiration now was 
to get away from all possible contact with sympathy. She 
went stumbling, as fast as she could, over the uneven, 
snow-laden ground, deeper, only deeper, into the silence of 
the wood. Her foot caught in invisible roots; she hurt 
herself without perceiving it. Her eyes were dry and 
hard, despite the cloud behind them 

Gasping for breath, she sank down in the snow and leant 
up agninst a tree. All around and beyond her was the 
absolute desertion she had longed for, stretching away in 
an unending sameness of confused black pillars, whose 
naked tracery bore the pellucid vault of heaven. The 
dull glitter, all-pervading, lighted up her forest “ sanctu- 
ary”; nota sound was heard, except when, once, a snapped 
twig came rustling to the ground 

Her husband had doubted her honor. Even supposing 
he had done so for one moment only, during the briefest 
flash of thought—what did that matter? He had doubted 
her. Other words and acts now came falling into their 
places, deepening an impression never before perceived. 
She brushed them away indignantly; she wanted none of 
these. It was enough 

She could never go back to him. How could she see 
him? How speak to him? How could daily contact be 
possible between a husband and the wife whom, for one 
instant only, his thought had sullied? He who thinks thus 
once may at any hour pollute his thoughts anew. Priest 
and priestess cannot kneel again in the temple one of 
them has desecrated; no repentance, no forgiveness, can 
wipe away the stain across the marble god. She hung 
staring in front of her, and the soaking snow crept up- 
wards on her dress 

She had no wish to do anything tragic,to make any 
scene or scandal. Only she felt that she could not go 
back to her husband's welcoming smile. It was not the 
insult to berself, although that drenched her check with 
purple; it was the new horror that had arisen between 
them as if a toad were seated in his heart. Gerard's wick- 
edness of loose living was not as bad as this. Oh, men 
were horrible, horrible! 

Something moved on the white ground in front of her, 
so close that she could not but notice it. A redbreast, 
half frozen, hopped near in a flutter of perky contempla- 
tion, wondering, perhaps, if she was alive. She pitied the 
poor little forsaken creature, and felt in her pocket, with 
a sudden movement that scared him, for some morsel of 
bread which she knew could not ibly be there. 

And as she sat, hopelessly waiting, she could not tell 
for what, the distant boom of the village clock came faint- 
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ly trembling towards her in one long stroke, the half- 
hour. 

Half past—what? Previous warnings must have reached 
her unheard. She looked at her watch. Half past twelve. 
And at noon little Otto would have cried out for her, de- 
pendent upon his mother for the very flow of his life. 

She started to her feet and commenced running as best 
she could among the trees. wraeges F she stumbled in 
her haste; once she fell prone into yielding snow-drift. 
She hurricd on breathlessly. A clearing showed ber the 
house; she rejoiced to see it. How long the time stil! 
seemed till she had reached the steps! In the hall her 
husband crossed her path. ‘She shrank aside. The wailing 
of the child, above the nurse’s vain attempts at hushing, 
already fell upon her ear. 

Otto remarked with astonishment the condition she was 
im, but he said nothing. Gerard's voice could be heard in 
the distance, amid the clash of billiard balls. He was 
teaching Harriet to play. 

**Go,” said Ursula, roughly, to the nurse. She flung to 
the door of the nursery, and violently locked it. Then 
she took the screaming child to her breast. «Her teeth 
were firm set; her whole face was hard and rigid; but her 
eyes were very tender. 

Half an hour later she went down tolunch. Her guests 
were talking and laughing. Otto eame forward immedi- 
ately to speak about the afternoon’s arrangements. | The 
Van Trossarts must be fetched from the station. The 
Dowager beckoned her aside. ’ 

**My dear,” said-the Dowager, ‘‘the butcher has for 
gotten the cutlets.” 

TO BR OONTINUED.) 


A TRAVELLING OUTFIT. 


Ny eat to buy when one is starting off on a journey is 
a serious problem, particularly if one bas been a 
stay-at-home body, and not used to going off on long trips. 
To begin with, a dress to travel in is the first considera 
tion. This need not of necessity be bought for the occa- 
sion, but should be of serge or mobair, or something that 
will shed the dust, and must be made with the utmost 
simplicity. Frills and furbelows are never more out of 
place than in a travelling costume. One of the best pat- 
terns is the coat and skirt, and this is because in travelling 
one is very apt to find changes in temperature, aud a shirt- 
waist and jacket seem to meet all requirements. Railway 
sars, summer or winter, are very warm places, and any 
tight-fitting waist feels uncomfortably hot. A shirt-waist, 
on the contrary, is a very cool thing to wear ; and if tow- 
ards evening the thermometer drops a bit it is an easy 
matter to put on the jacket. The shirt-waist can also be 
washed or cleaned, and as it is not a bulky garment, it is 
possible to carry an extra one in a travelling-bag. While 
silk blouses seem to be more dressy than the muslin ones, 
they have many advantages. In the first place, the dust 
does not cling to them; they are, if anything, cooler, and 
the dust shakes off from them in an enchanting manner. 

The advantages of serge as a material are many ; but 
for a journey in a hot climate there is a capital material 
which is very light and is composed principally of silk, 
and which is water-proof and dust-proof. It looks pre- 
cisely like an India silk, and is one of the best things 
for a long dusty journey. The serge has the advantage, 
as was before stated, of being useful in case of change of 
weather, and, if of light weight, is not a very warm ma- 
terial. 

It should be borne in mind by every woman who goes 
travelling that the less luggage she will need to carry 
about with her, the better off she will be. Of course if one 
travels en princesse, with maid to carry one’s traps, oue 
can pile in all sorts of luxurious articles of toilet ; but 
as the majority of women do not travel about with maids, 
it is a good plan to get accustomed to the idea of having 
as little luggage as possible. With a small steamer trunk 
long journeys can be taken. In the trunk must be put 
one good gown with high neck and low neck waist, and 
a light-weight travelling gown, if one is wearing a serge; 
two changes of under-clothing, as many shirt-waists as 
possible, a pair of overshoes and slippers, and a few ne- 
cessary toilet articles are sufficient to last a long while. 
It is only lately that it has seemed possible for any woman 
of dainty tastes to wear black under-clothing, but, after 
all, it is not such a bad thing to do. Black corsets and 
black skirts are easily shaken and brushed, and the neces- 
sary dust and grime of travelling do not utterly destroy 
them, as they do those of more delicate colors. Soiled 
white petticoats, or even soiled light silk ones, are simp! 
frightful, and quite destroy the trim, neat appearance it 
is a woman’s absolute duty to present. 

Big hats in travelling are a sad mistake. Bonnets with 
strings are also undesirable, for the ribbon has a remark- 
able fashion of collecting dust and imparting it to the 
chin and throat. Then, too, strings are very hot. A 
toque or turban for railway journeying is altogether the 
best thing, and care must be taken that it fits quite com- 
fortably on the crown of the head, and does not project 
at the back, for if it does project there is no chance of 
any comfortable little nap without first taking the hat 
off. Sailor hats and all hats with brims are on this ac- 
count undesirable for travelling wear. A veil should not 
be dotted. The plain chiffon or grenadine is far better, 
for it keeps the dust from the face and eyes, and yet it is 
— to read through it without injury to the eyesight. 

n arranging the hair no elaborate effects must be tried, 
and while nets are, as a rule, very unbecoming, if the large- 
mesh ones can be bought, they are of the greatest service 
in keeping rebellious locks in order. There should always 
be a comb in the hand-bag, where one can get at it with- 
out the trouble of unlocking the larger bag, for there is 
many times an opportunity of smoothing the hair durin 
the day, which any tidy woman is thankful to make use of. 

Comfortable boots and shoes are absolutely necessary. 
The shoes should not be too heavy, and while they must 
be in perfect order, are better when old friends than when 
bought new for the occasion. Dark gloves are altogether 
the best. The dog-skin are apt to be rather heavy and 
warm for summer wear, and Suéde are perhaps preferable. 
But the four-button glacé kid walking glove is appropri- 
ate winter or summer. Gloves, like the shoes, must be in 
perfect order—no buttons off nor ragged finger-tips. In- 
deed, in all such little points great care must be taken; for 
never was there a greater fallacy than that a woman need 
not bother about how she looks when she is travelling. If 
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there ever is a time when she should look thoroughly fit, 
it is on an occasion of this sort. 

A rain-cloak is a very good thing to carry, but lately the 
golf capes have been preferred. The material of which 
they are composed is, as a rule, water-proof, and they pos- 
sess the advantage that they can be put on 48 a wrap if 
the day turns cool, or can be rolled up asa pillow without 
the slightest detriment. They are light and easy to carry, 
and there is no doubt but that they should form part 
of every travelling outfit. It is a great mistuke to curry 
about handsome toilet articles in a travelling-bag; and 
travelling-bags themselves, while very superior, are not 
always such luxuries‘as might be thought. They are very 
heavy, and when all the toilet articles are put in their 
places there is marvellously little room left for anything 
else. Silver tarnishes very quickly, and it is impossible 
to have it properly cleaned tf journeying from place to 
place; so it is best to leave handsome toilet sets at home, 
and take good serviceable articles instead. Indeed, in 
these days of advancement, women can do without half 
the things they used to fancy absolutely indispensable to 
their comfort, and consequently are enjoying much more 
thoroughly going off on little jaunts, and even roughing it 
a bit. 

The principal thing to be worn with every travelling 
costume is a pleasant expression and a determination to 
make the best of everything. There are numberless little 
frets and worries which, when made the most of, will spoil 
the most ideal journey ever planned; but a sunny disposi- 
tion and a determination to look on the humorous side of 
everything will make any woman the most desirable trav- 
elliug companion on this earth, particularly when she does 
not find it necessary to load herself down with a lot of 
useless traps. 


LIVING IN AND NEAR NEW YORK. 


‘q.\HE question of where to live is a very important one, 

| especially so to young married people who are start- 
ing out in search of a home, and who have not a large 
income 

The question generally resolves itself into whether it is 
to be in the city in an apartment or in the country in a 
house. There is hardly anything of more help in the 
problem of living than to own a house; but not many 
young people start out with that blessing, even if they 
eventually accomplish it. A great deal depends upon the 
tastes and the bringing up of the people concerned. Liv- 
ing in the country all the year round to many would be no 
pleasure, while there are others who prefer it to city life. 

The business and the business hours of the man should 
have very serious consideration. It should be remem- 
bered that in the country the man will be more or less 
buried during his hours of freedom, when if in the city 
there might be much he could gain by mingling more 
with his fellow-men,and being in the midst of what is 
going on, which in some occupations is very important. 

The places near New York where houses can be found 
at reasonable rates are, most of them, small, and seem to 
have grown up unexpectedly for no particular reason but 
to suit the convenience and the demand of people want- 
ing small houses. Yet many of them are attractive in a 
simple quiet way, with trees and green fields and daisies 
in summer, and snow-covered fields and coasting and 
skating in winter. 

If the decision is for out-of-town, some friend is pretty 
sure to lead the way tothe place where he is living, and 
which is quite perfect in his eyes. It is much better to 
go where you have friends, for there will be many a win- 
ter evening to pass, and many a summer Sunday, when 
intimate companionship will seem a necessity. Though 
the facilities for making friends are often easier in the 
country than in the city, it is sometimes harder to keep 
your friends in a small country place, on account of the 
chances of gossip, and sets forming, and people easily 
taking offence, than in the city, where there is always so 
much going on and so much to do that people do not 
have time to bother with the trifles that are apt to make 
up the whole of a day in simple country life. 

Very comfortable houses, with six bedrooms, parlor, 
study, dining - room, pantry, kitchen, laundry, and bath- 
room, containing all modern improvements, can be had 
from $500 to $700 a year and higher. Smaller houses, 
with three bedrooms, parlor, dining - room, kitchen, and 
bath, can be had from $300 to $500 a year. 

The price of the commutation ticket can be added on 
to the rent, for that is an expense that of course does not 
occur in the city. The price depends upon the distance, 
but it is fair to estimate it between $50 and $100 yearly. 

There are some household expenses that are always 
higher in the country than in the city. The butcher’s 
bill will be considerably more for the same amount of 
meat, The milk is the same price as in the city, and not 
less, as one might naturally imagine. Cream is hard to 
get. The dry groceries and vegetables and fruits are 
about the same, except in summer, when the men go around 
with their wagons, and the prices are a little lower than 
in the city markets. 

In winter they come around twice a week, and do not 
have much variety. The fishman comes along blowing 
his horn generally on Thursdays. The fact that every- 
thing is brought to the door makes housekeeping easy; 
but the limitations that are put upon you in the country 
are often hard for a young housekeeper. The night you 
have ‘city friends” coming out to dine, and want fried 
smelts, is seldom "Thursday, and the butcher couldn’t get 
you a bird before next week, sorry as he is to disappoint 
you, and the milkman cannot give you cream until to- 
morrow. If you were in the city, things would not be so 
trying. You would have had to live in a little apartment, 
to be sure, while here you have a whole house to roam 
over; your husband has a dressing -room and a. study; 
your mother has her own room any time she wants to 
come, You have a large sunny nursery, with three win- 
dows and a big closet and a crackling wood fire. You 
don’t have to bother much about clothes, and you are go- 
ing to your friends over the way in a pleasant informal 
way to roast oysters and drink beer in the evening. And 
so there seem to be advantages in both ways of living. 
And there are. . 

The summers, too, are a little hot, and the winters are 
little long and a little cold; but the spring and autumn are 
so lovely that you are recompensed for some of the other 
inconveniences. 
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It is safe to allow two tons a month for the furnace 
coal, though there is sure to be a month or two, just in 
the middle of the winter, when you will use three, and 
perhaps four—but the lust is rare. Kindling-wood and 
bard-wood to burn in the open fireplaces are a little less 
—* than in the city. 

There is always the difficult servant question to con- 
tend with, and a little more difficult in the country than 
in the city. It is a good plan, when it is possible, to get 
girls whose homes are in the same place, for they will be 
more contented than those coming from the city, and are 
used to country ways. In engaging girls from the city it is 
wise to arrange to let them go to town for a day, or part 
of a day, once a mouth. It makes them much more con- 
tented, and gives them something to look forward to. 
Their going out in the country amounts to very little, and, 
as a matter of fact, they rarely stay with you long enough 
to make many friends. It is not the work that differs 
materially from what they would do in the city, but it is 
the loneliness and lack of diversion that are at the bottom 
of the trouble. 

At all times there will be the desire for country plea- 
sures, such as riding and driving, informal entertaining, 
and keeping open house for friends from town. These, 
of course, are the charms of country life; but they cost 
money, and if the home in the country has been sought 
for economical reasons, these natural impulses will have 
to be controlled, and this constitutes one of the difficulties 
of country living. 

The care of children is simplified in the country. When 
they are very young the mother will find it much easier 
to give them her attention, for she will have fewer culls 
and demands upon her time. At certain seasons of the 
year the children can be out more than in the city, with 
less care and with less dressing. When it is time to think 
of schools the city has the advantage. At the same time, 
very healthy children can be brought up in the city. In 
an apartment there is less danger of cold and draughts, 
and there are many days in winter when the sidewalks 
will dry and enable children to go out, or the baby to have 
an airing in its carriage, when in the country the condi- 
tion of the roads or edie might make it impossible. 

A great mistake in the country is the hurried break fast, 
and the rush to the train before it is half over. Itis a 
habit that is only too easy to fall into, and will soon tell 
on the digestion, and consequently on the morning’s work. 
Comfortable little apartments can be rented in New York 
from $500 to $1000 a year, according to size and location. 
It is almost impossible to find anything that is conven- 
iently situated or with pleasant surroundings for less than 
$500, and for $800 and $900 very comfortable apartments 
of eight or nine rooms can be found. Small houses run 
from about $1200 a year up. There are always extra ex- 
penses in a house. More servants will be needed, and a 
man for the care of the furnace and sidewalk; and the 
furnace coal, too, is quite an addition. Where the apart- 
ments are steam - heated, it is included in the rent, and 
when they are not, there is usually the furnace in the 
house that heats the halls and tempers the house. And 
you depend on the open fireplaces in your rooms for heat- 
ing the apartment. This manner of heating is undoubted- 
ly more healthy than either steam or furnace heat, though 
it is a little more trouble. 

Two servants are as many as small apartments will gen- 
erally accommodate, while some of them have room for 
only one. 

The aggregate sum for table expenses would invariably 
be less in the city than in the country. The variety is 
much greater, and economies can often be made when 
there is a greater selection to choose from. The summer 
question is difficult to solve, for apartments are taken by 
the year, and the rent continues, whether they are occu- 
pied or not, It is often worth while to try and rent the 
apartments for the summer if you want to go out of town 
for long, and it would pay if you only rented them furnish- 
ed for what you pay unfurnished. Of course you would 
have to be very particular about your tenants. A careless 
tenant often proves to be an expense. If you cannot af- 
ford to take a house out of town—which is not likely— 
the only alternitive is to board. Boarding, has many 
drawbacks, but it gives a rest from housekeeping, and 
that has its advantages. And if it is only for a couple 
of months, the inconveniences can generally be put up 
with. You will have a cozy, busy winter in the city to 
look forward to, instead of a long cold one in the country. 

In the city a little more trouble will have to be taken 
about clothes, and there is certainly more temptation to 
spend money. But you will have to be guarded about 
this, as in many other things, for the temptation to spend 
is one that is constantly before us, no matter where we 
live. FRANCES Bacon PAINE. 


PRAYER-BOOKS. 


OW that Easter is almost here once more, fans are 
laid aside and prayer- books taken up; not that 
prayer-books have not been in use at stated intervals for 
all these months past, but at present they are in daily 
requisition. It would seem as though fashions could not 
or would not change as regards prayer-books, but there 
are just as many styles to choose from and just as many 
novelties in shape and binding as are to be had in more 
secular objects. 

For some time past the fashion has been growing in 
favor of a bride’s carrying, instead of an enormous bridal 
bouquet, a prayer-book; and somehow it does seem to add 
a touch of solemnity to the bridal toilette, and while one 
misses the gorgeous flowers and the white satin streamers, 
the little prayer-book—for bridal prayer-books are never 
large—makes one feel that the marriage ceremony is not 
simply a fashionable spectacle. 

These prayer-books for brides are generally made to 
order, aon very expensive and beautiful some of them are. 
Ivory, with silver or gold corners and monogram, are ex- 
tremely handsome, while white kid and vellum have a 
softness and purity all their own. The ivory shares the 
disadvantage of all ivory things in this climate of being 
influenced by the changes in this ever-changing weather 
of ours, and is liable to crack and grow yellow, and it is 
needless to say the bridal prayer-book must be carefully 
cherished for all time. The kid and vellum soil ver 
—— but when a prayer-book. is not in constant use it 
can be put so carefully away that there is no danger but 
that its freshness may be preserved. The gold corners 
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and trimmings are more satisf than the silver. 
They do not tarnish, and it is difficult to keep the silver 
ornaments in the pr r state of polish without injury to 
the other material. For those whose taste leads them to 
choose severely simple things the prayer-book often has a 
gold rim in place of the ornamental corners. It is cer- 
tainly very handsome, albeit somewhat plain. 

Entire covers of open-work silver or gold are sometimes 
to- be seen. These, lived with white satin or silk, are of 
course very handsome and elaborate, but, while they are 
not easily injured, they *s8 one exceedingly disagree- 
able quality, that of soiling light gloves. No metal cover 
can be carried with light gloves and not leave some stain. 
The most elaborate of any are the carved ivory. These 
cost far more money than many people are willing to 
spend, and consequently are not often seen. They are 
veritable works of art, and are prized by those who feos 
their beauty. The prayer-books carried by brides are 
never very large, and do not include, as do most, a hymual 
as well. That is left for more ordinary use. 

The recent changes in the hymnal have necessitated the 
buying of many new prayer-books and hymnals combined, 
and of course many new designs have in consequence 
made their appearance. The favorite seems to be a 
medium-sized smooth leather, so made that the two books 
are separate if so desired, and yet fit into the same cover. 
They can conveniently be carried in one’s muff, or be 
slipped into a coat pocket, and while the print is clear 
and comparatively large, there is no such bulkiness as was 
the case with the old-fashioned ones. 

The very newest have a little space where change can 
be carried, thus obviating the necessity of carrying 1 purse 
as well, and it is said that there is to be a new addition 
in the shape of a tiny watch, so that the sermon ,can be 
timed without rudeness to the preacher. 





For ten years past the Duchess of Leinster, who died 
at Mentone on the 19th of March, had been celebrated as 
the most beautiful woman in England. She was tall and 
graceful in figure and carriage, and her regularity of fea- 
tures was so happily accompanied by a sweetness of ex- 
pression that there was nothing of repellent haughtiness 
in her looks. Always stately and dignified, she was nev- 
ertheless not at all cold in her demeanor, and her beauty 
was a kind of public benefaction, for it made those who 
beheld it feel better, as beautiful pictures do. She was the 
daughter of the Earl of Feversham, and was born in 1867. 
When she was seventeen she was married to Lord Kildare, 
who shortly afterwards succeeded to the dukedom of 
Leiuster, the premier dukedom of Ireland. Soon after 
her wedding Lady Kildare began to be noted as a beauty, 
and in a little while her photograph was in all of the shop 
windows in London, and in many of those in New York 
as well. One particularly noted photograph represented 
Lady Kildare and her younger sister, Lady Helen Dun- 
combe, standing side by side. Her husband died two years 
ago, leaving the duchess with three sons—Maurice, Des- 
mond, and Edward. ‘The eldest of these, Maurice, is now 
eight years old, and is the premier duke of Ireland, and 
the owner of half a dozen other proud and venerable titles 
besides. The late duchess sat for her portrait to several 
painters, but it is quite likely that the photographer will 
have done for her beauty what Gainsborough did for that 
of the lovely Duchess of Devonshire. 

—Miss Julia Hutchins Farwell, a graduate of Mount 
Holyoke, and for the last five years principal of St. Mary’s 
School for girls at Garden City, Long Island, has resigned 
that position, and goes abroad the Ist of July. After a 
brief vacation tour, Miss Farwell will go to Oxford to de- 
vote herself to advanced studies in English literature with 
special reference to early English and Anglo-Saxon. 

—The Maryland Society of the Colonial Dames of Amer- 
ica, held on March 27th, an exhibition of old portraits, 
miniatures, silver, and other colonial relics at their rooms 
on Franklin Street in Baltimore. This entertainment was 
in commemoration of the anniversary of the landing of 
the colonists on St. Marys, which really took place on the 
25th of March, but that day was not convenient for the 
Dames to take, and they therefore selected Wednesday, the 
27th. The Maryland Society of Colonial Dames of Amer- 
ica, which began with twenty-one members, now numbers 
two hundred and sixty-one. Only one death has occurred in 
the society. Among the families who exhibited old por- 
traits were the Von Kapffs, Ridgelys, Bayards, Howards, 
Carrolls, Mackubins, Powells, Wilsons, D’Arcys, Whit- 
ridges, Halls, Robinsons, McKims, Reeds, MclIlvains, Cus- 
tises, Blackfords, Shippens, Thomases, Gills, Diddiers, 
Winns, Turnbulls, and many others. 

—Edmonds de Amicis has been requested by the Italian 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals to write 
a book on the protection of birds. 

—Several young women in London have started a novel 
and sensible dress-making establishment. They take last 
season’s dresses and make them over in the prevailing 
fashion. No entirely new dresses are made, and the 
charges are reasonable. They should succeed, for the 
world is full of nice people who do not often buy a com- 
pletely new dress, and to those who sometimes have 
dresses given them by their richer sisters such a place 
would prove a decided benefit. 

—Several worthy objects have been benefited lately by 
the generosity of women. Mrs. Minturn has given $25, - 
000 towards the establishment of a ‘‘ pay hospital” in 
New York Sf for persons suffering from contagious dis- 
eases, the Willard Parker Hospital having been intended 
for the use of the poor, and there being no comfortable 
retreat in which the victims of scarlet fever, diphtheria, 
and other infectious maladies can be isolated and well 
cared for. Five thousand dollars has been given for the 
endowment of a ‘‘ free bed” at the Mary Hitchcock Hos- 

ital, Dartmouth College, by Mrs. Clara F. Hitchcock, of 

ew York. Over twenty thousand dollars from the es- 
tate of the late Mrs. Jane E. Kelsmere has been made 
over by Mr. Townsend Wandell to the New York Deacon- 
= —— aud Training-School of the Methodist Episcopal 
urch. 
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AN EASTER GIFT. 


BY HARRIET 


He? are the lilies coming on? Oh, beautifully! 
There'll be a hundred at least by Easter, if the 
temperature doesn’t fall in the flower-house. It’s so hard 
keeping the gasolene just right. The altar of St. Martin 
of the Cloak will be a bank of living bloom if all goes 
well. They're as fresh and busy with their buds now as 
if they knew what they were growing for.” 
It takes you to imagine things, Sally,” said the doctor, 
opening his paper 
‘But don't you suppose flowers mean something ? 

They are emblems, anyway—the seed, the stem, the spirit 
in the bloom. When the altar is dressed at Easter with 
the great St. Joseph lilies I always think of angels with 
their gold harps in their hands. Ever since the baby died 
—what a dead world it would be without Easter! Deader 
than the moon, wouldn't it be, Louis? For that has the 
sun to shine on it There! there she goes now!” sud- 
denly exclaimed Mrs. Dane, in quite a different tone. 
“The sweet creature! Look at her, Louis, the poor pretty 
thing! Could you believe so dark a skin could have so 
clear a blush? What is it your Browning says? 

‘As when of the costly scarlet wine 

They drip so much as will impinge 

And spread in a thinnest scale afloat, 

One thick gold drop from the olive’s coat 

Over a silver plate whose sheen 

Still through the mixture shall be seen.’” 


“‘T don’t believe you would have remembered that if it 
had been a moral maxim,” said her husband. 

** Well, that is this woman’s skin. And then a pair of 
eyes, so large, so black, so tender! I always did like dark 
people—I suppose because I’m so frightfully fair. There! 
she caught my eye and smiled. What pearls of teeth! 
what a lovely mouth! I've seen her go by before. Oh, 
she’s a beauty! She’s one of those very Transy lvania gyp- 
sies of the poem, or an Armenian, or something—” 

“Very evidently the last,” said Dr. Dane. 

‘See! she’s holding up her tray for me to see. Oh, you 
poor little dear, I don’t want any of your trinke ts—glass 
candlesticks, beads, crosses, little saints’ images. What a 
frightful cough she has! She has to lean against the lamp 
post. And, oh, Louis, she has a baby! How ever does 
she contrive to carry a baby and that tray too? She doesn’t 
usually; she leaves it at home or somewhere, I suppose. 
Oh, I don’t care—I must see it. I mean to have her in. 
And directly afterward Thomas, in a very disapproving 
manner, had opened the door and beckoned the young 
woman, and ushered her into the sunny breakfast-room, 
where Mrs. Dane was then pouring a cup of coffee. 


PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 

The woman smiled, and said something in a strange 
tongue, pointing at the objects on her tray. ‘‘ No, no,” 
said Mrs. Dane,‘' 1 don’t want to buy. Thomas, take that 
strap off her neck, and set the tray down. I want to give 
you a cup of coffee, and to see the baby.” The young 
woman looked a little bewildered; but she saw that the 
meaning was kindly, and suffered Thomas to set the tray 
aside, but she hesitated before taking the seat to which 
Mrs. Dane pointed, till that lady's white hand gave her 
shoulder such a distinct pressure that she laughed with 
her—laughed gayly, like a child that bas long been forbid- 
den to laugh, and sat down and took the bundle lying 
across her breast and begun to unfold and unswathe it. 
Let me have it,” said Mrs. Dane. 

That the woman did not understand a word was very 
plain; but she kept murmuring strange sounds, much like 
a soft-breathed multiplication of z's and y’s and h’s, and 
presently she lifted out a tiny morsel of a child and kissed 
it, and arranged the chain about its throat, from which 
hung a little tinsel cross. Then she held up her left hand 
and laid the long slender brown finger of her right hand 
upon a ring on the third finger. ‘‘Oh, I see!” cried Mrs. 
Dane. ‘‘She means to tell me she is married. Yes, yes,” 
cried Mrs. Dane, holding up her own hand and touching her 
own ring,‘‘I am married too. And that is my husband,” 
and she indicated Dr. Dane with a rather glad and tri- 
umphant look. ‘‘Oh, what does she mean now? What 
is she kissing her ring for? What is she wringing her 
hands for?, See, she is crying! Oh, you poor little thing! 
I know what she says. Her husband is dead, Louis.’ 

“They will have to send for you as interpreter for the 
police court when she is arrested for stealing the spoons.” 

‘For shame, Louis! She may hear you. Haven't you 
any sympathy? The poor little sad lonely woman in a 
foreign. country, with a fatherless child, and not a word 
to speak with!” 

‘** Well, give her that chop and some hot toast and an 
egg, and she won’t want to speak.” 

‘Oh, I knew you felt for her, Louis! And now let me 
have the baby, dear,” and then the woman suffered Mrs. 
Dane’s impatient hands to take it. ‘It’s a little dear!” 
cried Mrs. Dane. ‘‘It’s a little beauty — sound asleep. 
What dark fine hair—ob, what a sweet soft pale skin! 
Look at the eyelashes, how black, how long, how silky! 
Oh, how I could love it! I must kiss it! I wonder if it 
will wake up? Oh, what wouldn’t I give—” and then Mrg, 
Dane buried her mouth in the sweet cheek, and the child 
opened a pair of great night-black, star-shining eyes and 
looked at her with a radiant smile, and as she carried it 
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over for her husband to see, smiled again at his bending 
face, and clasped the finger of his outstretched hand. 

“I declare, Sally,” exclaimed Dr. Dane, ‘‘it made a 
thrill run up my arm to my heart!” 

**T knew it would—oh, I knew it! Oh, why is it— 
when we love them so— Oh, Louis, can’t you do something 
for that cough?” For the little foreign woman had set 
down her coffee-cup and leaned back exhausted with an- 
other paroxysm. 

**She ought to go home and go to bed. 
to have an attack of bronchitis. Some 
trouble there too, perhaps.” 

**Poor little soul! No wonder—coming across seas, 
and losing her husband,and all. I suppose she has her 
own people to take care of her. She ought to be glad 
she has the baby, though. Ishould be. I wonder if she 
cares. The dear little mite—it’s sucking my finger for all 
it’s worth. I don’t believe she’s weaned it yet. How it 
is swaddled! It looks like a gorgeous chrysalis in this 
Oriental sort of something. mean to see—oh, if she 
only would!” 

‘If you only would be a little more coherent!” 

“TI mean—I was thinking—it is the very baby—if, pos 
sibly, she would sell it!” 

‘* What in the world are you thinking of, Sally?” 

““Where’s my purse? Here, Thomas, take that tray, 
please. Bring it here. Clear a little space there. Yes, 
that way.” And then Mrs. Dane laid the baby down in 
the tray very gently, and opened her purse, and took out 
the bills and the gold and the silver, and pointed at the 
tray and extended the money to the mother, saying Over 
and over, as if the poor little woman might understand 
broken English, that being the kind foreigners generally 
use: “Want sell? I buy baby! Give money! Much 
money!” 

**What in thunder are you about, Sally?” 
husband. 

But before Mrs. Dane could say another word the little 
dark woman had comprehended, had sprung to her feet 
and snatched the child from the tray, had caught up its 
wraps and rolled it over and over in them, had bound it 
across her breast, had seized her tray and bent her head 
under the strap, and was out of the house in a torrent of 
what sounded like objurgation, and certainly was not 
blessing. 

“Well, isn’t that too bad?” 
without her breakfast! Did she think I was going to 
steal her baby? Oh,I should like to, Louis! The little 
darling—I can feel its soft face under my chin now.” 


She is going 
functional heart 


cried her 


cried Mrs. Dane. ‘‘ And 





‘*T really think, if I were adopting a child, I would not 
take a little gypsy brat, a wandering thing off the streets.” 
‘‘And why not, if it is just the very particular thing 
you want?” 
" «When you don’t know anything about it or its people? 
It might belong to a race of murderers—” 

* What if it did? I should bring it up so that there'd 
be one less murderer, then.” 

‘And break your heart when it began to develop its 
family traits.’ 

‘It would be my family. It would develop our traits 

yours and mine. Virtue is catching. I should a great 
deal rather have it fresh from the lands of poetry over 
there than some—” 

‘*I don’t see the need of either,” said the doctor, fold- 
ing his paper at last. ‘* We are certainly very happy.” 

‘*Oh yes, we—are—very happy—I—oh!” 

‘There! there! just forget that small Armenian angel, 
or whatever it is—Seythian or barbarian of some sort—” 

‘Oh, Louis, if the little sky-baby looked like that, how 
hard it is to have lost it!” 

‘* Yes, it was hard—it is. But come, I should be going, 
and you should be minding your lilies. There'll be 
enough to trim ten churches by Easter.” 

‘* If there’s enough for the altar down in my poor little 
St. Martin's of the Cloak, I'm content,” she exclaimed, 
with one of her mercurial changes. ‘Oh, if that boy 
were mine, I'd have him christeved down there with my 
poor people's children. And, oh, what a christening gown 
1 would make—the very frost’s embroidery!” 

“I do believe you think more of that part—” 

“Oh no, I don't. I think of it all—the cooing voice in 
the morning, the loves, the little mouth, the first steps— 
oh, the dear first steps!—the singing it to sleep, the waking 
at night to see the deep sweet rest, and all the perfect 
wonder of it, you know!” 

‘*Yes,I know. But if Heaven—” 

‘*Oh, Heaven helps those that help themselves!” 

“And you would like to help yourself to that little mo- 
ther’s baby! Well, Heaven help you if she—” 

Oh, she’s a great deal richer, she’s a great deal—” 

** Happier?” 

‘Oh, no, no, Louis! I—I—am perfectly happy. Oh, 
me, me, me—” 

**Come, come,” said her husband. “TI will bring you 
home a big wax doll. But as for picking a child from 
the slums—”’ 

‘I haven't asked you to, have I?” she cried, tartly, 
wiping her tears and smoothing her tumbled curls. 

There! you would better go before we really quarrel 
over this supposititious infant. Good-by. I hope you 
will find Mrs. Grinnell better. There goes the office bell!” 
And then Mrs. Dane went to her litle greenhouse to reg- 
ulate the sunshine on her lilies there. ‘‘ Well, if these 
things are all I have, I must make the best of them,” she 
said to herself. ‘‘ They'll just be in their glory at Easter. 
I do hope it will be pleasant. Easter with sunshine and 
blue sky seems a day set apart from other days, as if it 
were a day thrown in, and didn’t belong to the year. 
When the sun shines at Easter the sky and the-day seem 
just a way straight up into heaven! Yes, Thomas,” as 
that functionary came in to lift the pots, ‘‘ you ought to 
be glad to do anything for Easter. e keep the earthly 
birthdays of those we love; and Easter is their birthday in 
heaven.” 

‘It is that, mum,” said Thomas. 

But the thought of the child with its radiant smile went 
with Mrs. Dane all the time, and she could not help pity- 
jug herself,a woman who had to take up with a lily in- 
stead of some little child, pure and white as all the lilies 
in the world together, and wondering why Heaven had 
been kinder to that poor dark foreign woman, especially 
when she herself had the means to bring up the child so 
much better. But the next time when, looking from the 
window, Mrs. Dane saw the durk foreign woman, she had 
left her baby at home. 

The poor little foreign woman was not so dark as she 
had been, and the color did not come back to her cheek as 
readily as once when some one smiled at ber or some rude 
boy jeered. She had been at home for several days with 
her heavy cold and her laboring heart. She had felt very 
ill,to be sure, but she had felt also a certain comfort of 
rest alone with the baby on her poor straw bed. A kind 
old woman of the same nationality bad come up from the 
floor below with milk and broth, and she had a rapture in 
the midst of her distress and sorrows to think the baby 
was hers—a thought accented by the wish of that white 
witch-woman to have him. There was nothing in the 
tiny room but the bed and the stove and her chest, except 
a rude little altar she had fitted up with some of her em- 
broideries and crosses and candlesticks; and there when 
she was the loneliest she had gone and knelt, feeling nearer 
to the dead father of her boy, feeling in a dumb way 
a loftier companionship, too, that gave her strength and 
promise of joy. When she was able to creep about with 
her tray again, she put the baby safely in the middle of 
the bed and locked the door behind her, giving the old 
woman the key and asking her to lend an ear to any cry. 

The Easter season that was at hand was a time of es- 
pecial siguificance to this little woman. It had been a 
festival in her own country; and it meant, moreover, that 
her husband still lived and was glad and well—her beauti- 
ful young husband! She supposed it was such a season 
with every one. She burnished her crucifixes, and sat up 
at night making artificial flowers; and knowing that in the 
wealthier quarters they had the real blossoms, when she 
went out she turned her steps in a different direction, 
where there were poorer people who might be glad of her 
wares and the wonderful flowers unknown to any latitude 
but that of her own fancy. 

In this strange country where she had come with her 
young ashen, full of hope, and not a word of whose 
language she knew, she was a timid little beep But for 
her baby’s sake she called upon her soul and filled it full 
of courage. It took a great deal of courage to overcome 
the bitter homesickness that went with her everywhere, 
the longing for the hills and the sheep and the singing 
shepherds, for the little chapel in the rock, for the home, 
and the father and mother by the hearth there. And she 
felt so miserable, too— but for the baby she would so 
gladly have lain down and died. But when she went 
out with her tray on the morning of Holy Thursday, and 
took her way down into regions where she had not been 
before, it needed all this courage to smile cheerfully at 
the first small boy that hooted her. It needed still more 
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when another boy added himself to the first. She spoke 
leasantly to them, but nothing could have been more un- 
ortunate for her than those soft sibilant sounds. She 
hurried on uneasily; and the little ruffians eagerly saw 
that they had intimidated her, and scampered after her 
with a cry and a call that summoned a mate from the next 
alley; and then the ragamuffins swarmed at every corner, 
till a horde of them ran with her, mocking, hooting, jog- 
gling, making snatches at her tray, and not a policeman 
to be seen. She left.off smiling, her kindly words, her 
pleading and imploring and commanding. Ali that was 
what they liked; it was as good as a play—almosi as good 
as tying two cats together by the tails, or tormenting a 
stray dog. They were suddenly frustrated when she 
stepped into a doorway and disappeared. But the jani- 
tor of the poor lodging-house was on the alert, and in a 
moment she came flying out again, and the urchins who 
had bung off, half balked, were flying after her full tilt. 
Then another doorway offered relief, the boys stood out- 
side yelling, and another janitor, who objected to this 
foreign element, cried, ‘‘Git out wid ye!” and again the 
sally and the onset and the flight took place. 

If she had been a-little longer in the country, had been 
a litlle.stronger, her heart would not have beaten so like 
a flying hare’s; she would not have wrought herself up to 
such a pitch of excitement. As it was, she was nearly 
frantic with fright; and then the hurrying brought on 
her cough, and making for another doorway, she fell 
against it with her tray, and the glass panels of the door 
went shattering into splinters, and Mrs. McFinn iustautly 
appeared upon the spot with all her ire blazing in her 
face. And then a policeman was handy enough, the boys 
——— like chaff, and only the little panic-stricken and 
exhausted stranger was left to feel his power. No mat- 
ter what she said, he could not understand it. But he 
could understand Mrs. McFinn; and he marched the cul- 
prit and her ruined tray off to the station-house, where 
she was locked up till she could be arraigned for making 
malicious mischief. In vain were her tears and ber ex- 
clamations, her appeals about her baby, her gestures. No 
one knew her language; there was no interpreter there; 
ove woman crying and asseverating was much like an- 
other. The bolt was shot upon her with no more ado; 
and when her sobs and cries me too importunate, an 
officer put his head in the door with an angry threat, and 
she signified nothing more till her wails again disturbed 
them. 

What a crue) country was this, that had taken all she 
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into the building, 

thrown open in a 


But as she entered the cell she sen gee awe-struck at 
the foot of the cot—Thomas, feeling it no place for hiy 
mistress without himself, having up his lilies, 
and now with his arms full of them, towering bebinc her 
—while she looked at the poor litthe woman who lay with 
her eyes closed, her face ned, as if she had 

the extremity of suffering. The doctor stepped quickly 
to the cot’s side and lifted the wasted hand. The little 
creature opened her eyes slowly —just before her stood 
this beautiful woman with the tender pitying Epa a bab: 
in her arms, the people about her holding tall white lil- 
ies. Some shadowy memory came to her of kneeling in a 
dark rich church where incense curled and * ba music 
breathed. - She closed her eyes, but o em again; 
a rapturous smile lit up her face. ‘‘1t is the Mother of 
God,” she murmured, in her soft sighs. ‘ She has taken 
my baby to herself.” She tried to lift her hands and fold 


them in prayer to the beatific vision. ‘‘It is the blessed . 


Easter morning,” she thought. ‘‘There are the Easter 
lilies. It is the way they grow in heaven—so many, so 
sweet—oh, so sweet!” and a recollection of fragile sweet 
field lilies at home drifted over her consciousness. She 
could see nothing with her fain failing eyes but the 
woman and the lilies and the child. ‘‘ Yes, it is Easter. 
It is the day they rise—the dead. I have risen. I am 
there. I am tired—the way was so long, so hard. So 
are the butterflies tired; they rest when they have broken 
from the chrysalis; I have seen them. Soon an angel will 
come and take me by the band — maybe it will be St. 
John. He will give me back my baby then. It will be 
so sweet, having rested on his bosom.” And then Mrs. 
Dave had darted to her side, and had laid the baby on 
her breast, and a delirious dazzle of joy bewildered her, 
and the little woman kuew nothing more till she woke, 
fever and pain and terror gone, in the soft white light of 
the room that was to be hers at Mrs. Dane’s as long as 
she lived. ‘I died,” she whispered, with the ghost of a 
smile, to the interpreter who had been found. ‘‘I am in 
heaven.” 

** You are in Dr. Dane’s house,” said the interpreter. 
‘** You are to stay there always, if you will. You are go- 
ing to be cared for and taught, and your boy is going to 
be your boy, and their boy too. He will be a man like 


had but her baby, and now was robbing him of her; where®, the doctor, who has saved your life.” And just then Mrs. 


the boys in the streets were allow 
where she was shut away from her nursing child! Ob, 
her baby, her baby! She thought of him waking and 
hungry and cold; she cried herself sick for him; she suf- 
fered with his little suffering—his suffering, that included 
all of suffering of which he could be conscious—cold, un- 
cared for, unfed—and she, his mother, his heaven, the 
only thing he knew, away from him. She was in a high 
fever by midnight. In the morning, however, some one 
discovered it, and she was moved to a larger cell. She 
clung to the hand that helped her up, looking into the 
man’s face imploringly, uttering her simple cry about her 
baby over ond Om again as if he must needs understand, 
her cheeks burning, ber eyes blazing—it seemed to her, her 
heart breaking. They all supposed her cries referred 
merely to her loss of liberty; ‘androne. laughed, and one 
put his tongue in his cheek, and they locked her up again; 
for it was -Friday, and the police court was not. in 
session. . She ate nothing, only drank the water and the 
milk some one brought her. Before the next morning 
she was aware of nothing except a depth of misery of 
which she seemed to be a part, sometimes emerging just 
enough to be conscious of a pervading pain and horror, 
and lapsing into blank stupor. 

The sun rose on Sunday as if full of the gladness with 
which the old legend made him leap in the East. The 
blue sky of the ter morning shone with a high bright 
serenity that made one feel glad to be alive; the air was 
full of promise, a certain joyousness in the very sunshine, 
as if all the elements of sky and light knew that the day 
stood for life—more life, and lovelier, larger, loftier life. 
Mrs. Dane, full of happiness in the day, and of happiness 
in bringing the doctor with her down to her little church 
of St. Martin's of the Cloak, came airily along, a little be- 
fore the first service in the early morning, Thomas follow- 
ing with some huge boxes containing the lilies with which 
she was going to hens the altar. She was happy with a 
sweet solemnity; for, looking out before daybreak, as a 
mist of gold welled over the pearly dawn, she had seen 
the morning star melt away in it, and the day soar up and 
fill the sky gloriously as a — soul. ‘* Every day is 
a type of the risen spirit,” she thought. ‘‘Every day, 
whether we see it or not, the Lord renews the promise of 
immortality, shows us with the sign and symbol of sun- 
rise the soul's birth into life. And every sunrise, and, of 
all, the Easter sunrise, is a sacramental service.” And 
still feeling as if she had had a moment of some high com- 
munion, as if she had almost seen her little child in hea- 
ven, whom she had never seen on earth, dying with its 
first breath—her sky-baby, as she sometimes called it—she 
came down by the station-house, and just as they reached 
the steps there stood Policeman O'Brien, puzzled out of 
his scanty wits by the words and gestures of a gaunt old 
woman with a bundle in her arms. ‘ 

“ Divvle a word she do be saying, yer anner, that has 
scrap of sinse intil it, she’s that outlandish,so she is; but two 
words of American's all she has, begorra! She’s a babby 
here, and there’s a mother there, and that’s all there is to 
it, at all, at all.” 

** Let me see,” said Dr. Dane; and he turned to the wo- 
man, who volubly poured out her broken talk, and pulled 
the wrap — from the face of the child she was carry- 
ing —the pallid, pinched, and purpling little face of a 
starving baby, which she had vainly done her best to feed 
in the absence of its mother. 

** Louis! Louis!” cried Mrs. Dane. “It is—oh, it is!” 

** Tt is what?” said her husband, shortly. 

“The little foreign woman’s baby! Something has 
happened to her! Oh, give it to me!” 

** Be the powers!” said Mr. O’Brien, a slow light dawn- 
ing across his face. ‘‘Howly saints! something has 
happened her. It’s meself wouldn't be surprised, so I 
wouldn't, if that’s what the craythur’s crying in the cell 
was after. Don't ye be telling me,” he exclaimed, stoutly, 
> =! old woman, ‘‘it’s her babby, and she shut away 

rom it!” 
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to persecute herp@™Dane, blushing, light-hearted, glad, look 


in, with the 
bright, wide-eyed baby on her arm—a baby that had risen 
from the ashes of the pining thing she had found on’ East- 
er day—and came and sat down by the little woman in 
the bed, and put the baby on the coverlet, and took the 
mother’s slender band and kissed it. ‘‘ You have given 
her such a joy!” said the interpreter. ‘She never can 
make you as happy as you have made her.” 

“I told you,” murmured the little woman, gazing at 
Mrs. Dane. who half thought she understood her, so ten 
der, so thrilling, was the smile, as if those clear eyes would 
always see some of the aureole that once had been a mo- 
ment worn—‘‘I told you that I came to heaven.” Then 
the little woman beckoned Mrs. Dane to stoop, and, in the 
fashion of her own country, she said, ‘‘ The Lord has risen,” 
and kissed her on the lips. And she took the child’s hand 
and put it in hers. ‘ Easter gift,” she said, and the inter- 
preter repeated it after her. And Mrs. Dane felt as if an- 
other little hand were clasped with the baby’s and her 
own, as if the little sky-baby loved the earth-baby too— 
yy had brought him to her to fill the place in her 

e 


art. And still holding Mrs. Dane’s hand and the baby’s, - 


and it may be that shadowy other one, the little woman 
fell into that sweet sleep of weariness, waking now and 
then to smile and murmur over, ‘‘ Easter gift!” 


THE NATIONAL NERVOUSNESS. 


HYSIOLOGICALLY speaking, this is a democracy 

of nerves. We all suffer from or enjoy our nerves 
as our private property, and seem willing that our fellow- 
citizens generally should suffer from or enjoy theirs in 
the same way. An exception to this is in our close and 
confidential relations, such as friendship or marriage. 
There the nerves, ours or another's, may become despotic; 
but it is an idiosyncrasy of nerves that we seldom take 
any account of ourown. We are always thinking of our 
associate's nerves, when they trouble us, aud wondering 
why he or she does not regulate them. 

It would appear to be the average man’s conviction 
that he alone has the entire right to ungoverned and un- 

overnable nerves. Any man or any woman can, we be- 
ieve, control his or her nerves if they disturb us; and 
et they selfishly refuse, as we hold, to make the attempt. 

ow unjustly are we treated by those who should be our 
dearest friends! 

Nerves play an important part in American social and 
domestic affairs. They frequently create or destroy our 
content, aside from causes that should have more weight. 
In wedlock, they are most momentous. There they often 
lead to bitterness and discord, even though the love and 
sympathy behind them are suppressed for the time by 
their excessive irritation. Many a home nowadays might 
be called co-operative housekeeping disordered by nerves. 
The peace of wedded couples depends often on a sound 
nervous system, which is as rare as it is desirable. 

The wife is [rege supposed to be the one afflicted 
with supersensitive nerves. They are presumed to be 
her excuse, if not her justification, for any and all eccen- 
tricities of behavior or temper. It would seem to be un- 
derstood that he who marries an American woman must 
accept her nerves as the unknown quantity, and, after 
they have been worked out in the connubial equation, he 
must never find fault with them, however tormenting they 
may prove. 

Many a patient, over-considerate husband is indubita- 
bly under dominion of uxorial nerves. He feels that he 
cannot refer to any unpleasant truth at home; that he 
should not reason, or assert his individuality, or exercise 
entire freedom, for fear of arousing his matrimonial col- 
league’s subtle all-pervading fibres. They must be re- 
vered at an 7 or sacrifice to himself. They are 
the penetralia of domesticity, and must not be profaned 
by comment or criticism. 

All this is true enough, but not to any such extent as is 
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believed. Husbands are not so patient, so long-suffering, 
as they are credited with being. While some of them 
submit to the tyranny of nerves without a murmur, bein 
amiable to weakness, more of them protest, get angry, om 
air their grievances in season and out of season. Their 
rebellion is likely to produce a change for the better. A 
woman, whatever ber degree of nervousness, is not in- 
clined to array herself for long against odds to attack a 
stone wall. She owns the instinct of discretion. She is 
conscious even in this land that man has the advantage 
of her from nature, law, society, precedent, habit, and 
that to oppose him yrespes 3 though she may have right 
on her side, is apt in the end to drive her to defeat. If 
he resists earnestly she is pretty certain to relinquish her 
tantrums, her vagaries, and settle down to terms of mu- 
tual convenience and accommodation. 

The worst form of her nervousness is not itive or 
obdurate, but negative and intermittent. It consists 
chiefly in absence of responsiveness and sustainment in 
the household, and its influence is drastically depressing. 
Its innocence is its worst feature. It comes and goes, 
halts and hinders, and takes the life out of such as are 
steadily brought into contact with it. 

We hear overmuch of woman's nervousness generally, 
but almost nothing of man’s. He has surely gained on 
her in this particular of recent years. It is now recog- 
nized and treated as a distinct disease, and it would seem to 
be far more masculine than feminine. The intensity and ex- 
citement of business, of every pursuit, including pleasure, 
has plainly affected man, everywhere a sufferer from neu- 
rasthenia. This is not so distressing to his family and 
kindred as the conditions that often lead to it, such con- 
ditions being expressed by morbid sensitiveness, irritabil- 
ity, disquietude, and perverseness. But too familiar in 
hundreds of homes, these banish the spirit of home com- 
pletely. Associates, children, friends, are more afflicted 
thereby than they possibly could be by the deranged 
nerves of thrice the number of women. 

Nevertheless, women have ten times the cause to be 
ruffled that man has. They are infested with petty cares— 
their concerns are petty; their daily experience is petty. 
They have no large outlook, little change or variety, bare- 
ly any external stimulus. A man need not stay where he 
is bored or annoyed. He has the choice of numberless 
places of resort or refuge, and usually avails himself of 
them. A woman cannot conventionally go out alone or 
wander where she may without excuse or explanation. 
Her limitations and monotonous round tend to her nervous 
deterioration; her need to conform and her social environ- 
ment, to her nervous correction. As she advances in life, 
as she gains in experience, she acquires self-discipline, 
self-poise, self-centredness, which are the reverse of gan- 
glionic tumult and distemper. 

Nervousness must be conceded to be the national dis- 
ease of both sexes, affecting mind no less than body, the 
future no Jess than the present. It is increasing with 
men and diminishing with women, because these combat 
it and those indulge it. Usually a woman is less nervous 
at forty than at twenty; a man vastly more so, for the 
reason, no doubt, that he is egotistic, aggressive, master- 
ful. She, on the contrary, is plastic, subject to influence, 
uncertain of herself. She may be wearisome, discour- 
aging, relaxing, through her peculiarity; but he is worry- 
ing, repellent, exasperating. He will, by worsening, 
finally turn bis intimates into strangers, his friends into 
foes, and create social desolation. 

Nervousness, in the American sense, is bad enough in 
man or woman, but much more to be regretted in him 
than in her, because offensive, persistent, and cynical. 
We may greatly modify it in the coming century. Let 
us indulge the hope. While in force it is in woman a 
deterrent, in map an abomination. 

Junius HENRI BRowNE. 


MUSIC. 


LARGE audience assembled in the Madison Square 
£X Garden Concert Hall on Thursday afternoon, March 
21st, to listen to a new pianist, Mile. Szumowska. The 
young artist is a native of Poland, and has studied under 
Paderewski, and doubtless this latter fact may be held ac- 
countable for the general curiosity displayed in regard to 
her début. The recital began with Beethoven, and led 
up through Mendelssohn, Schumann, Chopin, Rubinstein, 
and Liszt to Paderewski. Mlle. Szumowska rendered 
the works of these composers with considerable power, 
good taste, and charm. She possesses a full sweet tone, 
and phrases intelligently. Her performance of Mendels- 
sohn's ‘Spinning Song” was fascinating in its grace and 
delicacy, and the impression which she produced on the 
whole was distinctly favorable. 

On the evening of the same day the Metropolitan Opera- 
house was the scene of Herr Alvary’s benefit, the great 
German tenor appearing for the hundredth time in the 
role of Siegfried, with Frau Sucher as Briinnhilde, and a 
cast including Fraulein Lindh, Fraulein Maurer, Herr 
Lange, Herr Schwartz, Herr Behrens, and Herr Ober- 
hauser. Alvary’s Siegfried is a complete embodiment of 
one of the greatest creations of the age—the brightest, 
most joyous inspiration of Wagner’s mighty genius. The 
ingenious child of the woods, in touch with the mysteries 
of forest life, happy, innocent, and fearless—the young 
hero forging his famous sword, impatient of Mime’s re- 
straint, and stirred by the inborn knowledge of a power to 
conquer and to live—how marvellously Alvary identifies 
himself with the character! One can scarcely fancy any 
other artist fulfilling the requirements of the part. 

Take, for example, the distinguished tenor of the Abbey 
& Grau troupe, M. Jean de Reszké. M. de Reszké is an 
ardent lover of Wagner’s music-dramas, and is an almost 
ideal Walther in Die Meistersinger; but this eminent artist 
is primarily a singer, and Siegfried not only demands an 
even greater measure of histrionic than vocal skill, but it 
requires that the acting should be of a certain elemental 
simplicity of type, vigorous, concentrated, and direct in 
its methods. The product of the Franco-Italian school, 
the disciple of perfect voice delivery, is a trifle too finished 
and civilized a being to throw himself body and soul into 
the depths of a prehistoric Scandinavian myth in order to 
create an illusion. é 

The limitations of nationality also count in these mat- 
ters, and Teutonic force, rough-hewn and massive, seems 
quite indispensable where the dramas of the tetralogy are 
concerned. It is pleasant to recall Herr Alvary’s first per- 
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formance of Siegfried at the Metropolitan Opera-house, 
on November 9, 1887, with Lehmann, Brandt, Seidl-Krauss, 
and Fischer to share the honors, and with Anton Seidl at 
the head of the orchestra. The one-hundredth perform- 
ance proved a success,and Herr Alvary’s numerous friends 
and admirers marked their special personal interest by 
presenting him with a beautiful phy box and a laurel 
wreath. The sixth afternoon and evening concerts of the 
pe ay Society, March 22d and 23d, were devoted to 
excerpts from Wagner's Pursifal. Friulein Marie Brema 
sang the music allotted to Kundry in an impassioned 
manner and with ample voice, though the beauty of her 
most effective phrases was marred—at least at the after- 
noon concert — by an incessant noise, as of hammering 
upon the roof. This serious disturbance is one which 
— distresses artists and audiences at Carnegie 
all. 

The management is also at fault in not furnishing an 
adequate number of programmes. At the Symphony con- 
certs the insufficient supply was the more trying because 
piles of them were placed on different landings after the 
concert began, and consequently too late to be of service 
to the subscribers who had failed to secure them on enter- 
ing the hall. A great deal of annoyance and confusion 
might easily be avoided by causing the programmes to be 
distributed throughout the house, placing them upon the 
seats of stalls as they are placed upon the chairs in the 
boxes. In addition to Friiulein Brema’s interesting de- 
livery of Kundry’s lines, Herr Nicolaus Rothmthl was 
heard as Parsifal, Mr. Plunket Greene as Gurnemanz and 
Titurel, and Herr Oberhauser as Amfortas and Klingsor. 
Mrs, Toedt—who took the part of Friiulein Lindh on short 
notice—Friiulein Marie Maurer, Fraulein Mina Shilling, 
Fraulein Matfeld, Fraulein Hilke, and Fraulein Scott sang 
the refrain of the Flower-Maidens—the chorus of Knights 
of the Holy Grail and the invisible voices being supplied 
by the Oratorio Society's chorus. With the exception of 
Herr Oberhauser, who was singularly negative and color- 
less in his interpretation of the inspired music written for 
the suffering Amfortas, the parts were remarkably well 
sung. Parsifal cannot be produced as a music- drama 
outside of Baireuth, and in giving it in the form of an or- 
atorio the work naturally loses something of its impressive 
character. But even when limited to vocal and orchestral 
expression it is rich in suggestion, and thanks are due to 
Mr. Damrosch for his earnest efforts to bring it before the 
public with such admirable artists as soloists. Pursifal 
was last heard, we believe, at a gala entertainment given 
a few years ago for that purpose by the Seidl Society, 
when, in so far as was possible, Baireuth conditions 
were maintained. Herr Reichmann (the original Amfor- 
tas), Frau Lehmann, Herr Kalisch, and other noted sing- 
ers, With Herr Seid] as conductor, served to make the oc- 
casion a memorable one to the members of the society and 
the few privileged outsiders who were allowed to be pres- 
ent. The regular season of German opera closed with a 
matinée performance of Tristan und Isolde, in which Frau 
Sucher, Friulein Brema, Herr Alvary, and Herr Fischer 
repeated their striking impersonations of the chief roles to 
a large and representative audience. 


TALKS WITH THE SERVANTS. 
Il]. —MARIA, THE HOUSEMAID. 
ES, we call you hcusemaid, not chambermaid. We 
think that sounds like a hotel or a steamboat. All 


the servants here are called maids, and not ‘‘ girls,” we 
preferring the good old Biblical terms and the fine simple 
Bible English that had vo careless vulgar luxities of 
speech. Of course, in some houses the mistress says ‘‘ the 
girls,” whether in speaking of her daughters or of her wo- 
men-servants, but here you will find that we try to be care- 
ful in just those small details, the sum of which marks 
the difference between good-breeding and the lack of it. 

Look! When we took this.eld house and did it over 
we made the architect allow a little space for a closet for 
your especial use on every floor. No slopping in the 
bath-rooms, no obtrusive brushes and brooms—bere are 
hooks for all such; a small sink with running water, and 
a tiny cupboard above to hold your bottle of cloudy am- 
monia, your chamois-skins, your box of silicon for bright- 
ening faucets, your brass polish, your blackening for the 
grates, and your cakes of sapolio. Here is the long 
clothes-hamper for the soiled linen, and here your dust- 
= and carpet-sweeper. There are old-fashioned house- 

eepers who object to this carpet-sweeper, but the spirit 
of this household is, ‘‘ Never throw aside the wisdom of 
our ancestors, and never fail to avail of the wisdom of our 
contemporaries.” Once a week we know that a thorough 
broom-sweeping is needed, but in the intervals let dust lie 
except for such as this new invention can pick up to keep 
the surface clean. 

In your hands, Maria, lies the cleanliness of the house, 
and that is a great responsibility. The fight with dirt is 
an endless one, but see that you make your fight on the 
right lines, and so achieve an ever-renewed victory with- 
out wearing yourself to death in the struggle. 

Here is the house to be got ready for the winter, and 
you are trusted with the task. Windows first. Alas! the 
careless painters, who have been doing a little general 
tidying with their brushes during the summer, have cut 
out your,task for you. Put plenty of ammonia in the 
water; that will help to clear the panes. Where splashes 
of paint are obstinate, try sapolio. If some of the tiny 
paint freckles resist even this, lay a silver quarter flat on 
the glass and.rub firmly; nothing will remain then. 

Floors now. _ The carpets have come home from the 
cleaners and are ready to go down. Pour half a pint of 
turpentine into your hot-water pail, and scrub the boards 
with your long-handled brush, and add another half-pint 
when you mop.it all up. No buffalo-moths ever attack 
the carpets you have prepared floors for, and therefore 
your mistress is a lucky woman. 

She is inclined to think so later on when she comes 
home and sees the pretty paper in the library. -One of 
the children wandered in there last winter, by mistake, 
with a big supply of bread-and-butter from easily whee- 
dled Mrs. Cook. -No one can quite explain how that ter- 
rible grease spot appeared on the wall near the door, but 
there it was, andthe house-mistress was nerving herself 
to the bother and expense of.a new paper. She could 
scarcely believe her eyes when. she saw you apply a little 
powdered pipe-clay, only dampened enough to make it 
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stick, and brush the dried powder off later, leaving no 
sign of the ugly grease behind it. 

Ah, you learned many a wise device from the old vicar's 
lady in Kent, did you not? She came of a notable race 
of housewives, and had a remedy for everything in her 
little old manuscript books, which were heirlooms, and in 
which were written down the wisdom and experience of 
six generations. For example, when sweet-oil was spilled 
on the dining-room carpet you grated a potato and rubbed 
it on the spot until it was quite clean again. And when 
lamp-oil disfigured the green baize of the library writing- 
table try borrowed buckwheat flour from the cook, 
sprinkled the spot, let it lie awhile, brushed it off, applied 
—. brushed again, and so finally brushed away all the 
stain. 

When in course of use a high-backed silk-covered chair 
in the drawing-room began to show the trace of many 
heads having rested upon it, you were the one who made 
the chemist give you a small bottle of equal parts of ether 
and chloroform, and with a clean flannel wiped away the 
ugly mark. Your memory is full of just such valuable re- 
ceipts, because you are a proud, clever woman who is not 
contented with slovenly or incompetent work, and who 
has been trained to respect and honor your profession. 
You know quite well how valuable you are; you are slow 
in choosing a place, but once there your employers are 
equally slow to make a change. You hold yourself with 
dignity; you are treated with courtesy and respect. Your 
home is permanent, and your days are pleasantly filled 
with work in whose thoroughness and success you take 
an infinite pride. 

One of the secrets of the ample leisure you have is the 
system of your methods. A day for everything, and cvery- 
thing on its day—that is the key to it. Monday—after beds 
are made and regular work done for the day, all bath- 
rooms, halls, stairs, and closets; faucets are polished, cu- 
vettes mopped out well with your long-handled mop, 
baths scrubbed with sapolio, chloride of lime washed well 
into all pipes and drains. Tuesday — servants’ floor 
cleaned. Wednesday — bedrooms swept, tea leaves on 
carpets, all windows open and curtains pinned up, small 
belongings laid upon the bed under a dust-sheet, and light 
movable furniture set out of the way of dust in a closet. 
Thursday—reception-rooms swept, rugs beaten upon the 
clothes -line, and mirrors polished. Friday — windows. 
Saturday—bedlinen changed, and towels gathered up and 
counted, and all your own clothes washed and made ready 
for the new week. Done promptly and with system, this 
leaves you time enough for your own laundering, sewing, 
visiting, and resting. 

When summer comes it falls to your share again to 
make ready the house for its long vacancy, und here once 
more your skill shows bravely. All the closets and draw- 
ers where winter clothes and bedding are to be stored are 
thoroughly scrubbed with lukewarm water in which 
borax has been freely melted, and you have no motlis to 
fret your record of good house-knowledge. You it is who 
rolls the rugs on round sticks procured from the carpen- 
ter, laying moth-paper as a lining within and around the 
roll. You were the one who laid thick wads of crumpled 
paper in the folds of the velvet curtains last year, so that 
the fine pile showed no blurs nor creases where the ma- 
terial had been doubled over for packing away, and you 
will supply yourself this year with many quires of white 
wrapping paper, in which oe that may collect 
dust during the summer will be carefully enveloped be- 
fore leaving. You take the lamp shades and pin them 
into tissue-paper, and hang them from a hook in the 
closet, that they may appear fresh and uncrumpled in the 
autumn once more. And it is you who possess all this 
lore whom we are careful to treat with great courtesy and 
thoughtfulness, knowing that we are not likely to happen 
a second time in one brief life-span upon a housemaid 
trained by a vicar’s wife in Kent. 

ELIzaBETH BIsLAND. 





| ANSWERS -TO's¢ 
| CORRESPONDENTS 


Mus. E. L.—Do you refer to lace collars? If so, there are two large 
designs on the pattern-sheet with Bazan No.5. If merely to a pat- 
tern, it is not a difficult matter to pin one out any shape you chovse. 
Take a large sheet of tissne-paper, and apply one corner on the 
shoulder, slashing and notching until it fits the curve of the neck from 
the middle of the front to the middie of the back, where cut down in 
a straight line accurately along the middle. Then make the lower 
edge any depth or shape you choose. 

1895.—Washing the hands in warm water with almond meal, and 
afterward — them with lemon juice will soften and whiten them. 
Keep a lotion of half glycerine with half witch-hazel to apply at night 
when they become rough or chap We have never heard of witch- 
hazel bringing on a growth of hair. The red spot, if caused by what 
you say, will disappear with time. Meanwhile, you can apply the 
glycerine lotion mentioned. 

puise.—Your letter was answered in Bazar No. 9 to your initials, 
your nom de plume having been overlooked. For an outing suit in 
pa get black serge or cheviot, and make with a blazer and 
gored skirt to wear with shirt-waists, Have checked or striped black 
and white gingham waists and one of black crépéd silk or of India silk 
with white hair-stripes. Make the crépon dress with a round waist, 
the front tarning back with revers of silk muslin opening on a gathered 
vest and stock-collar of the muslin. Have a plain skirt with godet 
back and flaring front breadths lined throughout with silk and partly 
interlined, 

Mus. E. R. M.—Get tan crépon for your daughter's dress, and make 
it by a model of crose-striped crépon on page 165 of Bazag No. 9. 
Rough-surfaced tweeds are more for general wear than for church and 
calling. For your own gown get black silky crépon, and make the 
front of the waist of black chiffon over yellow silk and trimmed with 
jet by the model on e 188 of Bazan No. 10. 

H. I, P.—Get pin-dotied Swiss for agirl’s white dress, Select an out- 
fit for a girl of fourteen from frocks noted in New York Fashions of 
Bazan No. 13. A serge sailor suit, a crépon best dress, two ginghams 
and a dimity will make her comfortable. Get changeable green and 
brown taffeta for a blouse front to your unbecoming brown wool dress. 
Wires are very little used in dress skirta. They are called circlettes in 
the shops. Back combs will continue in vogue as long as the bair is 
worn parted in the middie. 

M. E 8.—It is proper for a hostess to return the calls made at a 
small afternoon reception or tea without waiting for her guests to 
make another visit. 

D.—The forks for all meals should be placed on the table at the 
left side of the plate, the apeene and knives at the right side; oyster- 
forke can be la ey ee y across the table at the top of the other 
forks. Kaw oysters should always be served in their shells, whether 
ew ong on a regular oyster-plate or laid on a folded doily on a plain 
plate. 

Inquiner,—At a pany- ng Beem geome and at afternoon teas a lady 
should leave a card for the teas and every other lady mentioned in 
the invitation; a gentleman shonid leave or send a card in the same 
way, and an extra one for each of the husbands of the ladies mentioned. 
Mrs. Sherwood's Manners and Social Usages, published by Harper & 
Brothers, is the beet standard book on questions of etiqueite, etc. 











SPRING HATS AND GOWN. 

N extremely odd and picturesque hat is made of 
tS% fancy green straw braided in a novel pattern. 
Underneath the brim of the hat and resting on the 
hair is a band of heliotrope velvet and tiny bow fast- 
ened with a rhinestone buckle. The brim of the hat 
is bound with the same velvet. The back of the brim 
is twisted in and out, and caught to the crown. 
Through the folds are put green flag leaves, while 
around and on the crown are massed deep red roses 
and a full soft bow of white lace 

A jittle bonnet that is more like a head-dress than a 
veritable bonvet, made to wear far back on the head, 
thus exposing the entire hair, is composed of jet and 
gilt ornaments and smart double bows of accordion- 
pleated black chiffon. The great advantage of this 
style of bonnet is that it is equally becoming to the 
profile and to the full face. Like all the bonnets this 
season, it is not intended to be worn with strings 

Another dainty spring bonnet is of gilt and jet, with 
flat broad bows of black and white striped ribbon. 
At the back of the bonnet, and so arranged as to come 
at either side of the knot of hair, are falls of yellow 
lace. The effect of the bonnet is low and broad, al 
though the bows are tied in a chie way which takes 
away from the too flat look it would otherwise have 















JET BONNET WITH CHIFFON PLEATINGS, 


A crépon gown of the new spring weave is brown in 
color, very sheer, and made up over buttercup - yellow 
satin. The skirt is in one of the new spring models, and 
measures between seven and eight yards in width. It is 
lined throughout with hair-cloth, and has a steel run 
in around the bottom. The three slashed places at each 
side show the yellow of the under-skirt covered with 
brown passementerie. The waist has slashes on each pleat, 
which show the satin lining and relieve the monotony of 
the brown The hat is of yellow straw, bound with 
brown velvet, and trimmed with brown ostrich feathers, 
pompon, and aigrette 


SPRING TAILOR GOWNS AND JACKETS. 


See illustrations on page 268, 


tee ~ spring models for tailor gowns are of two varie- 
ties —those smoothly fitted to the figure and those 
with fulness belted in. The former are called “‘ strictly tai- 
lor-made,”’ while the latter savor of dressmakers’ fashions, 
Both styles are well illustrated in a group of designs fur- 
nished us from their working models by the Messrs. Red- 
fern. Sleeves are of great size in these gowns, and are in 
full mutton-leg shape, or else they are modified bishop 
sieeves that carry part of their fulness down to the cuffs. 
The skirts are usually plain, but are expanded at the foot 
far beyond any the tailors have been willing to make 
hitherto, sometimes reaching a width of eight yards or 
over, but most often being only five yards instead, which 
is in much better keeping with the taut and trim tailor 
fashions 

Scotch tweeds, rough and. loosely woven, in new mix 
tures of colors, are used for spring and summer dresses for 
travelling, shopping, and country wear. Those of green, 
white, and black to 
gether, of beige with 
red threads, and blue 
with brown or gray, 
are very effective. 
Serges, cheviots, can 
vas, and whipcords 
will be used again in 
the favorite navy-blue 
and in several brown 
Checked and 
fine-striped woollens 
and mobairs are in 
two or three colors 
with cream white 

A distinctly tailor 
gown of blue or brown 
canvas is an excellent 
model for a travelling 
dress to be worn with 
a cape or a jacket 
The round waist 
shows no seams but 
those under the arms, 
but has the material 
drawn smoothly over 
a fitted lining of silk 
or silesia. The front 
laps to the left, and as 
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GREEN STRAW HAT. 


far as is visible is fastened by a single large button, 
placed at the end, instead of on the bust, as for- 
merly.- Well-shaped revers and a turned-over col- 
lar complete this waist. The mutton-leg sleeves 
are of good size. The plain skirt hangs in godets 
in the back, and also on the sides, while the hips 
are smoothly covered. A plastron and collar of 
the material accompany such a. waist, but the 
preference is for the linen collarette and satin tie 
shown in the drawing. 

A simple and stylish model for Scotch tweed 
gowns has a pointed waist with double-breasted 
front trimmed with two rows of buttons covered 
with the material of the dress. The darts of this 
waist may be taken in with those of the lining, or 
there may be slight folds stitched on the outside 
representing single darts. Mutton-leg sleeves have 
buttons at the wrists. The skirt of moderate width 
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BROWN CREPON GOWN, 
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fits the hips closely, and is lined with silk stiffened 
by crinoline. 

A: youthful gown of corn-flower blue camel’s-hair 
has a belted waist trimmed down the front and back 
with white cloth braided with gilt. Tapering box- 
pleats edged with gilt braid border the sides of the in- 
serted cloth. The wide belt and collar are of black 
satin ribbon, The sleeves are given a new effect by 
having the puff fall in godet pleats. The flaring skirt 
may have slight braiding at the foot. This model 
would look well made in crépon with white embroid- 
ery or heavy-patterned lace inserted in the waist. 

A very simple English gown with bishop sleeves is 
of violet or lavender canvas. The full belted waist 
has a double box-pleat down the front, studded with 
large buttons. The back has a similar pleat without 
buttons. Rows of shirring are at the top of the bish- 
op sleeves, while the lower part is gathered into a 
wristband of velvet of a darker shade. The turned- 
down collar is of velvet, also the belt, with bow and 
long sash ends in the back. The skirt has no trim- 
ming. 

A canvas gown with drooping blouse front is of 
the palest beige color. The waist hooks on the left 
side. ‘The back is plain and seamless. The front is 
plain at the top, but falls into pleats below the bust, 
forming a wide triple box-pleat, which is turned under 
below the belt-line. Pretty ornaments of passemen- 


JET BONNET WITH STRIPED RIBBON BOW. 


terie trim the front from bust to shoulders. A stock and 
draped cuffs on the gigot sleeves are of brown, lavender, 
or green velvet, as may prove most becoming. The skirt 
is full and plain. 

A box-cloth jacket with white cloth collar and revers may 
accompany any of the gowns here illustrated. It is made 
short, in the French fashion, and in very full godet pleats 
that extend far toward the front. The collar is in sailor 
shape, and, like the revers, is edged with the box-cloth. 
The sleeves are tremendously large for so short a garment, 
but their great size is needed to cover dress sleeves. White 
pearl buttons are in a single row on the lapped front. 

Two other models of tailor jackets, one with a double- 
breasted reefer front and the other single-breasted, show 
the same characteristic features—namely, great shoulder 
width with comparatively-small length. Besides the pop- 
ular tan and beige shades, brown and the restored navy- 
blue are the favorite colors for tailor jackets, 


CHERRY BOUGHS AND CLOVER 
PILLOWS. 


BLOSSOMING bough is one of the most beautiful 

things in nature, but to those who live in great cities 
it is not often given to be the happy possessor of such a 
tiny bit of an orchard. Still, it can be brought home to 
glorify the room under the roof. The electric cars carr, 
nature’s lovers very quickly to spots where the wild- 
cherry-trees edge the road, and in the early spring a quick 
eye will see little green lumps swelling out all over the 
wood. An armful of boughs can be carefully carried 
home—a small forest—and no white leaf will flutter to 
show the track. But if the boughs are then set in a 
vases of water and put in a warm room, a few days will 
suffice to make the place a tiny orchard of 
blossoms. The delight to house-bound eyes 
which may watch this gradual blossoming 
is beyond any pleasure that an exotic could 
ever give. ; 

Feathers were the only stuffing for pillows 
that our grandmothers knew anything about, 
but a feather pillow never yet meant any- 
thing to a weary head beyond the comfort 
of being used as a soft cushion. 

In summer a sense of intense enjoyment 
can be gained and a delightful bit of out- 
door fragrance brought into an invalid’s 
room by filling a generous square cheese- 
cloth bag with sweet-smelling clover heads 
or the leaves of the ‘‘ hundred-leaf rose,” 
and if a pretty cover of bright-figured lawn 
is made to enclose the first case there can be 
no more dainty or welcome gift to a friend. 
Clover and roses are for summer only, but 
by the time these fillings pass away the beau- 
tiful odorous bay of our own sea-shore is in 
readiness to take their place. The scent of 
the bay is not in the pale gray berries, but 
in the leaves, and little clusters of these 
should be pulled with a slight stem. The 
pillow should be filled with a measure heaped 
up and pressed down, for the leaves soon 
dry and shrink, and the charm is fleeting. 
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Trilby. 

rilby, idol of the hour, 

Could make the soul rejoice, 

And sway hearts with the magic powcr, 
And bes auty of her voice, 

She might have charmed both, don’t you 
(Let critics sneer and carp) 

Ten thousand times as quick, if she 
Had used 7he Autoharp. 


If T 


[sec 








Autoharps range from §1.50 to $:<0. 
Send for illustrated catalogue, ‘How 
the Autoharp captured the family.” 
Alfred Dolge & Son,1at BE. 13th St., New Vor 
—[{Adv.) 
MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYKUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
sncce® Ite * v7 softens the gumea, all nye 
all pa res i 0 
diarr 5S y ' 
wor I'we a 
SICKNESS AMONG CHILDREN 
is prevale: at | seasons of the year, bat can be 
avoided largely when they are properly cared for. 
Infant Health iw the title of a valuable pamphlet 
neceseible to all who will send vonr address to the 
New York Condensec M ik Co., N. ¥. City.—{ Ade.) 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 


The Largest Manufacturers of 


PURE, HICH CRADE 


, COCOAS ‘AND CHOCOLATES 


On this Continent, have received 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


Industrial and Food 
EXPOSITIONS 


In Europe and America. 


j 
- ali fee the Dutch Proces rocesa, no Alka- 
. er Chemicals or Dyes are 








* ny of their preparations. 
Their delicious BRE AK F Ast COCOA te absolutely 
pe solu die, cad costs less than one cent a cup. 





SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 
WALTER BAKER & GO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 
TO HAVE A 


Brilliant Complexion. 


Use M. HEINISCH’S | 










BEAUTIFYING 
CREAM, whieh 
COMPLETELY 
REMOVES 
SALLOWNESS, 
blotches, blemishes, etc. Perfectly harm 
> ss, ve getabl ple, efhcient Literally renews the 
as ne thing else can. Recommended by 
HEBRA and BILLROTH. No other prepara- 
tion has ever had certificates « we uch hig eng 
acter, or from such eminent authorities, or 
medals besides the Award or the WORLD’ ‘$ 
COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, Chicago 
Set, $7.00, By Mail 
wm, OLDEST STAND OW BROADWAY.NLY. 
fmuncn: MILMAU'S ST PAULS 
_ PHARMACY CHAPEL 
Waew YORK. 1764 





J. _ re SON, 183 Broadway, New York, 


The Wedding ;' 
| Book 


contains the latest 
styles of .Wedding 
Invitations, Recep- 
tion and Church 
Cards. A book 
with particulars of 
price will be mailed 
upon request. 








oh 
. 

* Deralory in Bmerica,”’ 
Bye JENE ZIEBER 
Just tasued 
Historical. Practica) 
Complete. 060 illustrations 
Invaluable to these interested 
fn Geneaingy and Pamily « 

of Arms 





Deperteent “Sse 
The Bailey, Banks & Biddle Co. 
of Philadelphia. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


Ladies ‘= 


“Dearl’ 


ver Know! 


99 Corset ~ 
Shields 








| prevent 


"Corsets Breaking g 


do not en the waist, 25 cents a pair, at 
your pL yd ay or on vecsh t of 


ice and corset si o Pear’ 
Union Sq.New York.” Lady agents wanted: 





ae —_ FX 


BEAUTY 


iS BUT SKIN DEEP 


The surest way to maintain a smooth, soft, vel- 
vety complexion is to provide nurture and 
sustenance for the skin. 










which forms the basis of the 
Lanoline Toilet Prepara- 
tions, is extracted from purified 
Lambs’ Wool and is a natural 
skin nutriment. These prep- 
arations, Soap, Toilet Cream, 
and Cold Cream, are _— 
sally used throughout Europe, 
} and should have a place on 
Ve every lady’s dressing-table in 4, 
} —. this country The genuine * 

rted article always bears the trade-mark 

moline."’ Of dealers, or sent direct upon 
ilps of price 


LANOLINE TOILET CREAM (in tubes) 16 & 25c. 
LANOLINE SOAP, 3*c. per cake; Box $1. 
LANOLINE COLD CRE.M (in jars), 60c. 
LANOLINE POMADE, 56>. 











, ae U. 8. Depot 
| esting "be solkiet Fur Lanoline 
79 Murray St. 


New York. 





LADY AGUNTS 


" A N T F D to consider the merits of 
_ HYGEIA CORSET. 


Best sellers on record. For particulars address: 
WESTERN CORSET CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


ge OLD FOLKS’ PAINS 


Full of comfort forall 
eaknesses of the aged is 
























You have seen 


OZZONI’S 
POWDER 


advertised for many years, but have you 
ever tried it? If not, you do not know what 
an IDEAL COMPLEXION POWDER Is. 


POZZONT’S 


besides bei: an acknowledged beautifier, 
has many refreshing uses. It prevents chaf- 
ing, sun-burn, wind-tan, ns perspira- 
tion, ete.; in fact it isa most delicate and 
desirable protection to the face during hot ¢ 
Weather. It is sold everywhere. 


eacseaesreres 





A HANDSOME FIGURE 
The Effect of Wearing 


W.B. 








Leading Dressmakers Recommend Them « 
LIVING PICTURES WEAR THEM 
GaeF6R SALE EVERYWHERE. 


WARREN’S SKIRT BONE. 


A New Thing ra Skirt Stiffening. 

Used also in Revers, Collars, and 
Sleeves, insuring perfect curves. Gives 
wonderfal effects not to be obtained 
by use of any other material. 

Ask your dealer for it, or a 12-yards 
sample sent postpaid for 65 centa, 
WARREN FEATHERBONE ©0., 
Tunes Oaxs, Miourean, 


| 























awarded at the Paris 
on 1889. 


VEL 


The onl 
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OUT 








HYGIENIC, ADHERENT & INVISIB 


TOILET POWDER — CEL. F* AW, Inventor 
9, Rue de ta Paix, Paris. — Caution. None Genuine but those hearing the word “FRANCE” and the sig 


nature CH. FAY. 





WRINGING 





the WARRANTED ROL Seah Othe AMERE @ 


isimpossible un. 

wringer insist on arhaving 

CAN se co,., Vy ell ames of 
inthe gg tes 

on ro! ul Ww 


-— information TREE. Address 


DRY 





Chambers Street, New York. 























By the aid of special machine 
Tortoise Shell Comb, ven 
teeth, can be transformed into the most 


Write for full particulars. 














Vou. XXVIII, No. th. 


To say 
skirt bindings 
is to think 








the 
letters 
that stand for 
everything 
that a 
Bias 
Velveteen 
Skirt Binding 
ought to be. 
Put the ‘‘ Redfern ’’ bias corded velvet 
on your new Spring gown. 


A set of the*’ S. H. & M."’ miniature figures show- 
ing the latest Parisian costumes, with Booklet on’ How 
to Bind the Dress Skirt,’ mailed for 10c. in stamps 


The S, H. & M. Co., P.O. Box 699, N. Y. 





««S.H.& M.”’ Dress Stays are the Best. 





WEAR THE BEST 


If you want a Handsome Figure 
THE 


GLOVE-FITTING 





CORSET 


Outrivals All Others in Perfection of Fit. 
















TRADE MARK. 


BABY’S. 
CHILDREN’S. 


Style 50, Style 65. 
Just the — ~~ for Boys and 
iris, 


Other Styles: MISSES and LADIES. 
Send for Illustrated Price List. 


: Materials, workmanship and fit Perfect 
The ye Best Carment Made. 





| Waste money on cheap waists because 
they are sold ata cheap price. It don’t 

j Py; ro a@ fair price and buy the 

| ble Ve Waist—it paeeets under- 


wear from the shoulders. 


bila bi TheC. M. Chadwick Co. , Brockiyn, ¥.T. 


DEAFNESS 


Witens oaret Noises relieved by using 
mon Sense Ear Drums. 
ey eclontifie invention , different 
from all other devices. The ‘only safe, 
simple, pm bay and invisible 
minthe world. Helps where 
—_ —_ fails. No wire or string 
it. Write for pamphlet. 

“WILSON EAR DRUM Co., 

{ rust Bidg., Loulsville, Ky. 
OMlces: | 1122 Broadway, New York." 











| That Old Comb 


IF MADE OF TORTOISE SHELL, 


can be repaired or entirely remodeled. 


beautiful modern High Back Comb, or 
into late patterns of Side Combs, 
now so much worn. 

















b/\?/\ 


16, RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS 








Most Requisite Retail esfuncry 


The elegant and fashionable Parisian World uses : 
Rau de Colugne impériaie, sapoceti, a special soap; 
Creme de Fraises and Face Powder suitable for ladies tn all climes. 
Jicky, Belle France: Extracts for the handkerchief and scent-bottle. Aleoolat de Muses for the hair. 


Wi AME ANA AVE ANE AMA AMA AVE OVE AVE AM, AVE AVE AVE AVE AN, ANA AM, AVE AVE AVE AVE AVE ONE ANE AN, ANE AM AVE ANE AM AM AME AVE AIC AIT OY 
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the most antique 
it lacks a few 


Correspondence cheerfully answered. 


PROVIDENCE SHELL WORKS, Providence, RL 





Hair Pin Style 9813. 


Spanish Comb No. 9810. 







































APRIL 6, 1896. 


re are mostly 
over. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, for “ Index to 
Chimneys ;” and get of your 


dealer the chimney made for 

your burner or lamp. 
Pearl-glass and pearl-top 

chimneys last as a teacup 


lasts. 





See ey See 








Duck Suits, $4.00 up; Shirt Waists, 89 cents up 

We have prepared for this season the most stylish line 
of Suits, Wraps, Waists and Skirts that we have ever 
shown. They are all illustrated and described in our 
new Spring Catalogue, which is now ready. 

We make every garment to order, thus insuring a per- 
fect fit, and prepay all express charges. 

We will be pleased to send you our Catalogue by re- 
turn mail, together with a 48-inch tape measure, and 
more than SAMPLES of the materials from 
which we make our garments to select from, on receipt 
of four cents tage. Among our samples’ are all the 
latest materials for Tailor eon, Suits, Capes, Jackets, 
Skirts, Waists, etc. You may select any style and we 
will make it especially to order for you from any of our 
materials. We also sell suitings and cloakings by the 
yard at from go cents to $4.00 per yard. Write to-day. 

THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO. 
152 and 154 West 234 Street, NEW YORK 





TRIVIED WITH 


CASH’S FRILLINGS 


Made of the Finest Cambric. 





SOLD BY ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 
Our New Ulustrated Pattern Book 


contains vith ueeful hints, and woven samples pe the 
material, with a list of the stores where the good 
obtained. Free by mall fro 


J. & J. CASH, 92 Greene Street, N.Y. 


YPSILANTI si 


REFORM 


UNDERWEAR 


The only sanitary underwear. 
Endorsed by physicians 
throughout the country. This 
is a good time to become ac- 
quainted with the merits of 
Ypsilanti—for 1895 you will 
find 


PRICES DOWN. 


Send for Catalogue and our new 
book entitled “ Modern Under- 
wear, and How to Wear It.” 
They are free. 


HAY & TODD MFC.CO. 
YPSILANTI, MICH. 


eun 











SCENTED Bese scm - “~ Tweens, the 

atest fa ‘erfumes the apart- 

TWINES. ment with eweet odor of Fraukin. 

cense, Sandal, and Cassia; 3 spools ase -rted, mailed, 
0 ‘cents; 20 spools, $1. 

J. T. COMMOSS, 46 Vesey St., New York, 





HARPER’S BAZAR 


Eighty 
Cents 


is Nai 
oar gis ane Na 
ed yoke of ten 


one row of inseriinn 
in the ce A oo 
sleeves an 
finished w with a ‘a rufile 
of fine embroidery 

By mail, postage pad, 
5 cents extra. 


One of the 
700. 


For 699 other illus- 
trations of things tor 
Children, see our new 
catalogue—a pano- 
ramic argument why 
they can best be 
clothed where that is 
made the exclusive 

ness. Free for 
4cents postage. 


nes Street, 
New York. 


Boule Br. 


1 4th St. NEW 


YORK 


SPECIAL SALE 
OF 


Separate 
Skirts 


$2.50 













and black, with 
lined back, act- 
ually worth $4. 


Same Style in Black Crepon, $6.98. 


All mail matter should bear our street address as 
above. 





I do nee WRIGHT'S 
ANTISEPTIC MYRRH 
TOOTH SOAP, and I do 
have BEAUTIPUL TEEIH 
and a sweet breath. Pre- 
serves the enamel. Heals 
the gums. Removes tartar. 
lis entirely free from acids, 
and all smart Dentists rec- 
ommend its constant use. 
We're not afraid to send you 
y a trial sample free. Write. 
\ Large box for 2 cents in 
stamps. LOOK OUT! 
Y There are imitations. 


WRIGHT & CO., Chemists 
Detroit, Mich. 














Plain cloth, blue | 


Stern BroS 


direct special attention to their 


Ladies’ 


o ie] 
Tailoring 
Department 
in which, under the direction of a 


thoroughly experienced tailor, they 
are prepared to make to order 


Walking Costumes, 
Driving and 
Top Coats, 
Riding Habits, 
Golf and 
Bicycle Suits 


of the newest and most desirabie 





materials, and in exclusive styles. at 
Very 
Moderate Prices. 


West 23d St. 








Send Stamp 
for 
Samples. 





Printed Mousseline de 'Inde. 


This is the finest French wash goods made. 
The quality is almost as fine as silk. Our reg- 
| ular price is 37}c. per yard, but to make a test 
of the advertising value of Harper's Bazar we 
make the special offer to sell these goods to 
|. Bazar readers at 30c. per yard. 


R. H. STEARNS & CO., 
| Cor. Tremont Street and Tempte Place, Boston. 















; SOLD EVERYWHERE BY LEADING MER- 


POINTS ABOUT THE 


Po oe Waist. 


sce enenest 

! without ri 

Best Flaterial used! making i vabie! 

Hygienic ae Support from Shoulders 
em 


Recommended by Physicians and Calisthenic 
Teachers! 

ey apes by its constantly increas- 
in: 





CHANTS, or mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price, 
Tf not satisfactory, will be exchanged or money refunded 
if returned in perfect order. 








Ladies. | 
Style 
0. 








Description. 























Address, 


GEORGE FROST COMPANY, 














Neck Price. 
High White Whole Back. |51 75 
Neck. Twill, Single Without Without Bones.| 
H White AD | Whole Back, 
| Net Twil, \¥96! Boned Front. | 2 Q 
f gausre| | White | _ in Q 
uare 

J Jock Twill. | Body.|) hued ®. 
) Square |_ Drab Twill | inBeck, | 2200 
} Neck. |Fast Black. \ #i> _ 8.00 C) 
Extra | White Ventilated. | g| ——~ Front |"2.50 () 
} Low . |Fine White Twill. 3 5.00 75 

615 Neck Pongee Silk 4.00 
Misses, | "Se. oe"lyhite Twill, Lined. | Whole Back. | 1 75 

611 “s Boned. a 








551 Tremont St., Boston. 


Strie Numeper. Remit Re O. Order or draft on N.Y. 
ovdaan in our boo 


Give Waist measure Over Dress, length Unper Arm, and ( ) 
(mailed free), entitled A MOD 





“* The durability of these fabrics is so well known as to call for no further remarks.’ 


THE SPRING ASSORTMENT OF 


nal 


PRIESTLEY ’sS BIUACH DRESS Goovpvs 


Includes 


CREPONS, CRAPE CLOTHS, EUDORAS, CREPON EFFECTS, GRENADINES, CRAVENETTES. 


Also, a large line of Swivel Effects and plain weaves. 


Be sure that the name “ Priestley ” is on the selvedge! 





275 





ee ae Te Se 


from China, Ja- 
pan, India, Cey- 
{7 \on—all the best 
kinds to choose 
from. You can 
buy them by mail 
just as easily as 
any other way. 
Here are three of the most 

popular kinds: 

Orange Pekoe (unscented); the ideal 5-0’clock 
tea, 90¢e. Ib. 

Cho-Ye Chop Ceylon. Ceylon tea is growing in 
popularity every day; $1.10 lb. 

Rese-finvored Formosa Oolong; the favorite 


tea of New York's 400, 81.30 lb. Vantine’s teas are 
put up in air-tight, foil-lined packages. 
By mail, free of pos 


in stam 
& Co., 87 





kage, for above prices 
or postal o: A. A. Vantine 
77 and 879 Broadway, New York. 


Wraps, Capes, Gowns. 
Ready-made & Order-made 


Our Spring Wraps, Capes, Jack- 
ets, Tailor Suits, Street and Even- 
ing Gowns, are now ready—never 
more beautiful nor striking. 

The assortment includes the 
most careful selection of what we 
consider the choicest in European 
and American manufacture. 

Our workroom for order-made 
goods is organized and equipped to 
meet the most exacting demandsin 
quality and in style, or in prompt- 
ness and efficiency of service. 

We make a reliable, serviceable 
Tailor Suit for $25.00. Our win- 
dow exhibits indicate our power 
in other directions. 


dames McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 


SMoencl) 
Cadial le Ks '¥ 


SPECIAL NOVELTIES. 
Black and Colored 


DRESS FABRICS 


Fancy Mohairs, Scotch Suitings, Boucle Ef- 
fects, Checks and Mixtures, Plain Tweeds and 
Serges, Camel’ s-Hair Suitings, Cheviots, Home- 
spuns, Printed Challies. 

CoRBDPONnNsSs. 

The above for NOVELTY, Variety, and Use. 

bres orm one of the finest assortments of 


FABRICS we have wer offered. 


Proadway c K 19th ot. 


NEW YORK CITY. 
asta | 











¢ 
‘*Pride ; 


West 


is the 
best 
muslin 
for 
pillow 
slips 
and 
shams.” 





































































Ge FARO SLEEVE 


OLLIE'S OBSERVATION, 


change only yesterday, 


Su i 
DURING A 
He saw 
And wu 
LU man 
He - 
Excuse me 
tomer 
wi oles in th 
“Well, I re 
‘That may 


punched coius to ¢ 


That's the w 


A cy 
thirty te . 
toa a a 
each t ’ : 
That's tl 
Take these 
In solit 


Maseachneetts, Je 
Take thie bint that’s 
Maine, New Hampel! 


Sixty thousand epineters in the 
Life is empty, |! 
And the 


Shou 





Tax ‘em into marriags 
Two per 
Sixty who 
Confiacati 





"Lees it car 


Make it u« 


The litth 


necticut 


said Mra Corker 


old jokes 


“| suppose, bp 


chickens? 





treat 


ake 


no longer emiling 


ye proven that 
Get an affidavit from_the girls, leat. they. should lie. 


w the 


re plied the 


barber truly rare, 
moet discreet: 

in the chair, 
ways on the street. 


A barber 
' never cule me 


ll cross-eyed |” 
n a large store 
yermit Ge lo acces 


very coin at this store 
protested the custome 


no rule against 


THE TROLLEY 


POPULAR TAX 


, Tennessee, and Delaware, 
given, fight a battle 
e, Arkaneaw, Pennay and New York, 
Follow in the footsteps of the laud of plains and pork 








, let the tax be cumulate— 
cent. for two years, tweyty-five per 
ten years dure 


—-—-—.»—_ - 


Boston boy was visiting the little New York boy, and a 
spelling match 
“ Thow do you 
“1M. 8. K-0-G-L- 1-0, 
York boy fainted 


elr amusementa. 


wsked the litthe New York boy. 
little Boston boy, aud the litle New 


ee ee 


— 
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* | don’t see why people grow #o enthusiastic over these old comedies,” 
“I went tosee one of ’em last night, and it was full of 


—_——_————_ 


ow that you live off in the country, Winterberry, you keep 


‘No: I merely provide them.” 


“1 don't vaderstand 
“ Certainly 
the neighborhood has chicken for dinner. 
you wouldn't be so obtuse.” 


provide them ? 
I bay a dozen chickens on Monday, and on Wednesday 
If you'd lived in the suburbs 


-_——»>—— 


“I with we could have a little fair weather.” 
“Why, what do you call this? 

“This! Why, man, it is raining cats and doga.” 
“ Well, it rains as mach for one as for another. 
fairer than that.” 


fo a cus- 


eaisiature taxing all able-bodied bachelors of 
ov, an prove that they have 
ro 


upon different occasions, and been refused 


em in the State of Illinole 
that State a State of very joy. 
giddy bachelors, and if they 


why, make ‘em up and pay 


want to stay 
for the fair, 


Bay State sit and mope. 

is vain, all is void of hope 

» sponsors for this fearful state of woe 
on their selfish pathway go. 


cent. for eight; 
to go without a wife; 
1 of thelr wares on bachelors for life,— 
hey've made an honest try. 


men who'd be exempts 
Every year to prove they've made at least three fair attempts. 


Nothing could be 


THEY FOUND OUT AT LAST. 
It is a favorite pastime of mine, when ridjng about 


in the street care of a great city, to study the le 1” 


meet with, and jodge of their peoutiarities nation- 
ality,” sald Miss Fosdick. 

“Do you think you can form a correet opinion ahout 
the place of a person's birth 7” as*ed her companion, 
Mise Gaskett. 

“ Why, I think I can, bat of course I haven't always 
the means of verifying my conclusions, Still, it is not 
hard to be reasonably sure of a good many nde 
tes.” 

“Oh no, It should not be Goes to pick out an 
Irishman or a German, especially after hearing him 
say a few words, and an Englishman can genéraily be 
detected by bis looks and his bearing, if not altogether 
by his clothes.” 

The car stopped, and a ta!! man entered. 

* What is bis nationality 7" whispered Miss Gaskett, 

“That is a man whose native land it is rather hard 
to guess,” replied Miss Fosdick. “He might be an 
American. He might possibly be a Frenchman who 
has been in tite United States long enough to have 
acquired an American air, or be might be a Spaniard 
or an Italian with along residence in America. There 
is nothing particularly distinguishing about a. He 
is tall, with dark hair and brown eyes, and m ht be- 
long to either of the nationalities I bave nam 

While this conversation was proceeding, the object 
of the girls’ curiosity had bung to a strap in the true 
American fashion, but, he failed to notice that the car 
was about to make a sharp torn. The sudden change 
of direction caused him to lose hie balance, and his 
feet went from under him. He lost bold of his strap 
gave a twiet or two, and fell plump into the lap of 
a comfortably fat middle-aged woman who was going 
home from market, with her well-filled basket on the 
floor of the car at her feet. While the unfortunate 
man was striving to regain his perpendicular, and 
apologizing to the woman with whom he had come 
into such sudden contact, Miss Gaskett said: 

“You made a mistake in guessing at his nation- 
ality, anyhow. He isn't a Frenchman or a Spaniard 
or an Italian.” 

“What is he, then? What have you discovered 
about him? 

“* He is a Laplander.” 

Wittuas Heney Stvrren. 
ee 

Mas, Meamatp (to her daughter). “ My dearest, why 
these tears 7” 

Miss Meamaww. “Ob, mamma,I never, never can 


ride a bicycle!" 
J a 


“ What's the difference between papa and me, Uncle 
Jim 7” 

“Give itup. What is it?” 

“ Why, papa’s a noun, and me's a pronoun.” 





IN AFRICA 












proposed marriage 
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“Now, MARI=, WHAT Is THE MATTER WITH You?" 
R, ONLY [T STRIKES ME AS OUTRAGEOUS THAT AFTER SIX O'CLOCK A GIRL MUST BE COOPED UP IN THE 
HOUSE, UNLESS SOME MAN COMES TO E 
“Do You Wish TO @0 aNYWwHERE*” 















FIDELITY LIMITED. 


“You satD YOU WOULD GO WITH ME 
“To THE ENDS OF THE EARTH, YEs; 


A SUBURBAN REWARD. 


There is perhaps nothing more disagreeable to the 
average lover of comfdrt than to have to spend a 
winter in the suburbs, where there i« nothing at all 
going on but the household bills, and where the wind 
blows the snow about at such arate that when the boy 
digs a path to the sidewalk, it is s0 well covered by the 
time he reaches the street that he has to make a new 
path that he may get back to the house dry 

And then the wind moans dismally about the chim- 
ney all night, and shakes the bouse so that the pic- 
tures swing on the walls, and the quinine pills rattle in 
a merry tattoo in the bottle on the barean. And this 
wind blows down the chimney, and makes the curtains 
flup like sails, and cools the room, and blows the ashes 
off the hearth until the room seems filled with a dense 
London fog. The milkman doesn't arrive until the 
head of the house has left for the train. Then comes 
a leak in the roof that lets the slush trickle down into 
the swinging lamp. The plumbing bursts, and a 
plumber cannot be had, becanse he goés first to the 
richest man in the town, and all the pipes are frozen. 
Then the snow-storm comes under the door—all but 
the snow-birl. 

But now al! the hardships are over. The snow has 
gone, the frogs are croaking, the bluebird is singing, 
and the violets are blowing in the twinkling gras. 
The smile of spring gilds hills and valley like a gentle 
benison, and the air is throbbing with a wild magic 
music that makes one fee! young and happy. The 
lambkins are capering about in wildest glee, and the 
long bright days, shimmering in gold and painted with 
lily wnd lilde, fade away like a fairy dream. 

Aud the rnralite is happy, for now he gets bis great 
reward for suffering there all winter. Now, in the rosy 
reign of spring, he allies forth fall of the music of 
gladness—he has rented his bouse for the sammer. 

R. K 


oe 


“I think people are called by wrong names in 
this world,” said Willie, who had been taught that 
little boys should be served last at table. “I think 
I'm the waiter, not Henri.” 


_—— 
* They tell me these big sleeyes are going out.” 
* Well, I'm glad to hear it. Tliveina flat, and when 


my wife and I spend an evening together, I have to 
sit out in the hall.’ 








THE TYRANNY OF IT. 





RT HER OUT. IT is TYRANNY.” 


“I po not, BUT I Wisu To FEEL THAT I COULD IF I WANTED TO.” 





TO THE ENDS OF THE EARTH.” 
BUT NOT TO BROOKLYN, Mk. Pippy.” 


IN THE FUTURE NOVEL. 


“ Adolphna,” said the New Girl, in tones of strong, 
vibrant tenderness, “he not afraid, sweet one; look 
up, and tell me you will share my jot! I cannot offer 
ou fame or fortune at present, but the ‘~ to both 
8 opening before me. This very week J have been 
made attorney for the Maidens’ and Matrons’ Bank, 
the Salesiadics’ Trust Company (limited), and the 
Shoppers’ Railroad Association. Rely upon my strong 
heart and willing hand, dearest, and be mine! 

Adolphus, trembling and blushing, toyed with the 
flower in his button-hole, It was her gift. She drew 
nearer to him; their eyes met; and with one yielding 
sigh he drooped his _ upon her stalwart shoulder 
and whispered “ Yes 





—_.>_ —- 


I'm truly most unhappy, 
And, I've reason past all doubt. 
Things all have gone so wel!) with me 
I've nanght to kick sbout. 
And as by nature I have growled 
At things my life all through, 
I'm moet upset; and really have 
No notion what to do. 
———————_>—_ 


Mrs. Darter. “George dear, J] went to your tailor 
and told him to make the pockels in your new clothes 
of asbestos cloth.” 

Ma. Dautey. “ What on earth was that for?” 

Mes. Daurey. “Itea fire-proot material, dear.” 

Ma. Daurey. “* Well? 

Mus. Danuey. “ Well, love, yon know you have often 
a ey d about money burning a hole in your 
pockets, 

a 


“TI am very much better this morning,” said Mra, 
Mc Bride. “I feel like a new woman. 
*L hope you won't dress like one,” replied her hus 
band, fervently. 
aa 


Mra. Hosack, “They say that our minister is one 
of the most eloquent after-dinner speakers in the 
country.” 

Ma. Hosaox. “If that is trne I wish he'd eat his 
dinner just before the morning service.” 


















































































































































SUPPLEMENT 


FROM AN OLD RITUAL. 


DWELLERS in the dust; arise, 

My little brothers of the field, 

And put the sleep out of your eyes! 
Your death-doom is repealed. 


Lift all your golden faces now, 
You dandelions in the ground! 

You quince and thorn and apple bough, 
Your foreheads are unbound. 


O dwellers in the frost, awake, 
My little brothers of the mould! 

It is the time to forth and slake 
Your being as of old. 


You frogs and newts and creatures small 
In the pervading urge of spring, 

Who taught you in the dreary fall 
To guess so glad a thing? 


From every swale your watery notes, 
Piercing the rainy cedar lands, 

Proclaim your tiny silver throats 
Are loosened of their bands. 


O dwellers in the desperate dark, 
My brothers of the mortal birth, 

Is there no whisper bids you mark 
The Easter of the earth? 


Let the great flood of spring’s return 
Float every fear away, and know 
We are all fellows of the fern 
And children of the snow 
Buiss CARMAN. 





ADVERTISEMEN'TS. 


IVORY 


i, 


IVORY 


SOAP 


At all grocery stores east of the 
Rocky Mountains two sizes of Ivory 
Soap are sold; one that costs five 
cents a cake, and a larger size. 
The larger cake is the more con- 
venient and economical for laundry 
and general household use. If your 
Grocer is out of it, insist on his 
getting it for you. 





























The Procter & Gamace Co., Ow'ti. 




















MANUFACTURER 


11, Place de la Madeleine, 11 
PARIS 
General Agents for 0.5. 
PARK «TILFORD 
adway 





917/919, Bro 
NEW-YORK 





6OLO BY ALL 
DRUGGISTS 
PERFUMERS 








RUSSIAN FOLDING BATE CABINET. 

Portable, and can be used in any 
room. Dry eam, Voge Ox. 
Medicated and perfu 
cure for Colds, Rheumatism, 
Prevents contracting disease. In- 
sures a healthy, clear poe, 
and prevents Q ty. Send for de- 
seriptive circular, MAYOR, LANE 
= 0., White Street, New York, 
manufacturers of Douches,Sprays and Appliances, 
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(‘haste 








Begin Dinner 
with Soup! It refreshes, and prepares the 


stomach for the digestion of heavier food. 
One pound of 


Extract “ BEEF 


will make delicious soup for 6 persons, daily, 
for 40 days. Our little book of ‘Culinary 
Wrinkles,” sent, free, for the asking. Send 
address to 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 
Beissel’s i: Needles 


“The finest on the globe.”’ 
Established A.D. 1730. Will not bend, break or cut the 
thread and are the best. If once tried no other make 
will be tolerated. To convince, samples free. Sénd 
stamp to pay postage,or 5c. fora full paper of 25 needles. 

Ask first at the store, and send dealer's name if he cannot supply 
you. Extra samples yaes, for this. 

HORMANN, SCHUTTE & CO. 

2 Greene Street, New York, Sole Agents for the United States, 
Ladies can earn easily several dollars per week intro- 
ducing these needles to families. Write tor particulars. 


He UNIVERSAL PERFUME. MURRAY 
& LANMIAN’S FLORIDA WATER. 





— | Agreeabl 
When nervous 222%." 


irritable or worried 


Preventives in season are much suret than 

belated drugs. A healthy condition of the Kid- 

neys, Liver and Bowels is the strongest safe- 

quere against Headaches, Racking Colds or 
evers. 


Acts asa ‘fect laxative should, cleansing 
and refreshing the system without weakening 
tt. Permanently curing constipation and its 
fects. 


Mild and Sure. 


Pleasant to the taste and free from objection- 
able substances. Physicians recommend tt. 
Millions have found tt invaluable. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. 
Sold everywhere in soc. and $1 bottles. 


Easter Morn 


By way of surprise, present your 
particular friend with a 


WALDORF 


Coffee Spoon, Gold Bowl, Price 
0c. in case, or a set of six in lined 
case, Gold Bow], 3. 75. 





' THE IDEAL TONIC. 


««¢Vin Mariani’ is exquisite, 
néthing is equally efficacious and 
soothing. I heartily recommend 
it'to all who require a calming 


— "Henri Marteau. 


Mailed Free. 
Descriptive Book with Testimony and 


Portraits 


OF NOTED CELEBRITIES. 

















Benefic nd reeable, 
wy 45 ‘est Proves Reputation. pane A Orange Spoon. Gilt. Very 
. rice, 50c, 
Avoid Substitutions. Ask for‘ Vin Mariani.’ eso 


At Druggists and Fancy Grocers. For sale by all Jewelers, 


MARIANI & CO., 


Pats: 41 Bi. Haussmann, 62 ¥. 15th &t., New York. 
Loupon ; 239 Oxford Street. 





THESE ARE THE 








and Original Designs —0/ 
- = OF MONUMENTAL WORK 


Sterling Silver Inlaid 


quality. Guaranteed 2 years. 
Silver inlaid in the back of the 
bow! and handle. 


Each article is stamped on the back: 
E. STERLING INLAID FH 


The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co, 
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becomes obvious at a glance. 


structible and is very easily cleaned. 





The superiority of Stoneware Lining in Refrigerators 
It neither sweats nor 
absorbs moisture and never becomes sour or musty. 
It is made without open seams; is practically inde- 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


NewYork Salesroom, 2 Maiden Lane (second door from 


7 in the Celebrated 
Westerl y G ran ite. Broadway). A complete line of Solid Silver, Plated 
Ware and Novelties. 17 
Largest facilities of any ie 


company in the world. : M P 


All kinds of cemetery 
solicited and suggestions| DRESS SHIELD 


work. Correspondence 
furnished. 


Made from a Natural Fibre 
THE SMITH GRANITE (0., 


Containing no Rubber or Gutta-Percha. 
of Westerly, R. I. 


Established 1846. Incorporated 1887. 


BRANCHES: 
Rochester, N. ¥. 
Norwich, N.Y. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Boston, Mass. 
Providence, KR. I. 
New York City, N. ¥. 








Chicago, Ill. New Haven, Conn. 
Cleveland, Ohio. Grand Haven, Mich. | 
Philadelphia, Pa. | 


Utica, N. Y. 





None Genuine without above Trade-mark. 
“We use only the Omo dress shield.” — Reprern. 


Ask your dressmaker or dealer, or send 25 cents 
(stamps taken) for sample pair. Address 


OMO DRESS SHIELD, 









Refrigerators 


Stoneware Lined 


39 Leonard St., New York. 
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Can Get 


Ferry’s Seeds at your dealers 
as fresh and fertile as though 
‘ou got them direct from Ferry’s 

Seca ‘arms. 





*For Purity, 
“Por Excellence of the Product 





Leghorn, Italy. 


Rae’s Lucca Oil si 


Received the following awards at the COLUM BIAN EXPOSITION. 


Sweetness, 


Established 


and Size of Manufacture,” 4 ° 
GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY PURE BY e 
1836. 


are known and nted every- 
where, and are) always he 


The Perfection - - 
of Olive Oil. 


and Fine, Olive Flavor.” 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


EARTH'S JOY. 


VER the hills she came, 
Followed by singing birds 
Filling the air with flame 
And melodious words. 


Sudden the valleys grew 
Golden, and all the streams, 
Waking to music, knew 
Joy at the end of dreams. 


Whither she took her way, 
Blossom and bud and leaf 

Gladdened again the day, 
Hushing its voice of grief. 


Stars in the sky above 
Sang, and the quickening sod 
Felt in its heart the love— 
Spring—and the touch of God! 
Frank DeMpsTER SHERMAN. 


TWO PLAYS OF THE PERIOD. 


\ HAT has interested me of late more than anythin 
I've seen for a long time was two plays—Ibsen’s 
Doll's House, at the Vaudeville, with Réjane as Nora, and 
Sudermann’s Heimath, with Sarah Bernhardt in the prin- 

cipal réle. 

To write about Ibsen nowadays, it seems to me, is very 
much as though one should wake from some sort of Rip 
Van Winkle sleep and begin with a pleased air of dis- 
covery to talk about Shakespeare to an astonished world. 
Ibsen seems almost as well known, and quite as much of 
a literature of books and pamphlets has sprung up about 
his work as about Shakespeare’s. But I was sitting on a 
mile-stone when the Ibsen train started, and, for some rea- 
son or other, never fairly got on to it till I heard that per- 
fectly artistic representation of his work. I must talk 
about it, but it will have to be purely from my own pri- 
vate little point of view, as all the great and profound 
things that have been said up to now about the Doll's 
House 1 never read. One seemed to have three points 
of view in listening at the Vaudeville—the American, 
naturally; and the French, since Réjane and those mar- 
vellous artists carry such an atmosphere about them that 
one unconsciously measures a piece by what she feels to 
be their standard; and, lastly, the point of view of the 
author, which is not Scandinavian, but purely personal, 
for Ibsen wrote A Doll's House after fifteen years of exile 
from his own country, and the personages could have been 
in no way drawn from life. 

Both he and Sudermann are the apostles of individual- 
ism. I take for granted you know the plot of the Doll's 
House. Nora, the delicious little doll wife of the advo- 
cate Helmer, who passes her time, apparently, in dancing, 
singing, and playing with her three babies, has in reality 
a secret—a secret that is almost tragic. Eight or nine years 
before, to get the money for a journey to Italy that is to 
save the life of her husband, unknown to him she has bor- 
rowed it of an employé in a bank, named Krogstad, and, 
ever since, has worked in secret to pay it back, economiz- 
ing on the money given her for her dress and for house 
hold expenses. At the time the play opens, her husband's 
position has suddenly changed, for he has been made man 
ager of the very bank in which Krogstad is clerk, his in- 
come has whee increased, and Nora begins to see a pros 
pect of paying her debt and getting out of her troubles, 
Alas! they are only beginning,however. For Krogstad, be- 
fore giving her the money, had demanded as indorsement 
on the note the name of Nora’s father, who was at that mo- 
ment at the point of death, and to save him worry she had 
tranquilly written his name herself. Without the least 
consciousness of what she was doing, she has therefore 
committed forgery, the very crime for which Krogstad 
had been an outlaw for years, and for which Helmer, on 
taking the management of the bank, was about to turn 
him out. Either Nora must keep him in his place, or 
Krogstad will denounce her to her husband, which in the 
end is what he does. 

And then Nora, who has fancied that, as she was her 
husband’s possession, he would feel it above everything 
else his duty to shield aud protect her, and would take 
her crime upon his own shoulders, discovers that the only 
thing he thinks of is saving his own honor. Krogstad, 
through a friend of Nora's, in the end relents, and sends 
back the note, and Helmer is ready to forgive his wife and 
take her back to her old place, but it is too late. It is im- 
possible for Nora to become again her husband's *‘ little 
singing-bird” and his doll. They have never lived any- 
thing but a surface life together; he does not understand 
her, and she must leave him. The laws, to her, cannot be 
right. She cannot believe that a woman has no right to 
spare her dying father, nor to save her husband's life. 
When Helmer tells her that she does not understand the 
society in which she lives, she says she must learn to un- 
derstand it, and find out which is right, society or her- 
self. That she must work out by herself. He is not the 
man who can guide her. And when he reminds her of 
her duties as a wife and motber, she says that above all 
else she is a human being, and her first duty is towards 
herself. She goes without even saying good-by to her 
children, which, you see, is certainly individualism in its 
fullest sense. 

Heimath— Magda in the French version—is based upon 
exactly the same idea. The scene is laid in a little pro- 
vincial German town, where one can easily imagine that 
life is nothing more than a circle of customs turning 
round the great porcelain stove that is the centre of Mag- 
da’s home. To escape from marrying, at her father's com- 
mand, a mon she doesn’t love, she runs away, and works 
out her own salvation, or destruction, whichever you 
please to call it, as an opera-singer. In the play she 
comes back to visit her old home, where her father once 
more tries to exert his authority over her, and where one 
of the most magnificent things that Sarah Bernhardt has 
ever done is a scene in which she passionately pleads 
with her father for the right to make herself, to live her 
own life according to the dictates of her own conscience, 
and where, just at the end, as she thinks over all she has 
lived and suffered, her voice breaks, and she‘bursts into a 
flood of tears. Individualism is well emphasized there in 
the contrast between this magnificent creature, in the 
most beautiful of La Ferriére gowns—a trailing thing of 
yellow satin embroidered with gold, with a girdle of sap- 
phire incrusted with precious stones—between the brill- 
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iant woman of the world into which she had made her- 
self, and her mother and sister, whose very little antiquated 
German gowns seem the outward symbol of their narrow 
antiquated lives. 

Both Nora and Magda were played with such consum- 
mate art that they made the impression upon me of real 
human beings, and I found myself thinking about them 
and philosophizing about them afterwards as though they 
had been people I had known. ‘‘ How far was Nora 
right?” I have been saying to myself ever since the mo- 
ment when, still under the spell of her lovable, fascinating 
nature, I saw her go out into the night alone to work out 
the problem of her own conscience against the laws of so- 
ciety and of what she had been taught was —_. and 
of educating herself into an independent individual—in 
which, it seemed to me, Madame Nora was embarking 
upon a very large affuir. Where did she £3 to, and what 
kind of «. jife did she make for herself, and don’t you sup- 

that, after a few weeks of it, it began to dawn upon 
fer, dimly, that the only way we have of educating our- 
selves is by doing the evident duties that lie around us? 

Befdre we arrive at a point where it is a question of the 
individual conscience against existing laws we are always 
confronted with some direct question of right and wrong 
in which society is not in the least concerned. For in- 
stance, before Nora was called upon to decide whether 
society was right in calling ita crime to forge her father’s 
name in order to save her husband's life, she was simply 
obliged to decide whether it was right for her to deceive 
her husband and to lead a double life. Very few women 
can set up an independent standard of morals without 
being first called upon to deceive in some way, and then 
the question is not whether the laws of society upon 
morals are correct, but whether one has a right to be 
anything but true and sincere herself. And what does it 
matter if we are not understood? Very few of us here 
below succeed in completely understanding ourselves, 
and it does not much matter if others do not always 
arrive at the solution of the complicated problem. It is 
quite enough if they appreciate the sincerity of our mo- 
tives, and realize that in our feeble way we are’trying to 
do what we think is right. Ibsen was entirely wrong. For 
it was only in taking up a new life again with those to 
whom she was bound by every tie of duty and affection 
that Nora could have hoped to find the new life, and the 
sacrifice would have meant more towards that end than 
the revolt. KATHARINE De Forest. 


MEN’S SPRING FASHIONS. 


S Americans, we have so much of which to be proud 
that here and there it is but gracious for us to ac- 
knowledge our little defects. We are in a position to do 
this. We have certainly a cause for complaint in the 
fickleness of our climate, especially in the early months 
of spring. In the Northern and Middle States a morning 
of almost tropical warmth will be succeeded by an aretic 
evening, and the mercury will fall or rise twenty to thirty 
degrees without the slightest warning. Even in Florida 
and the far South there are the treacherous Northers, veri- 
table simoous, which are all the more disagreeable because 
there we are not prepared for them. We know that in 
the setting of fashions for men, hygiene and common- 
sense still play an important part, far more important than 
the decree of the well-groomed man or the dictates of his 
tailor. I do not mean to urge this proposition in any ma- 
lignant spirit, or for the purpose of casting any suspicion 
whatever as to the regulation of modes for women; but 
men feel that they have not yet arrived at that stage when 
they would sacrifice comfort for adornment’s sake. And 
I must confess, although I do not want to be convinced, 
that this sometimes seems to be the raison d’étre of the 
latest feminine fads and fancies. There is one absurd no- 
tion which has crept into vogue among the well-dressed 
men, especially those of New York, Philadelphia, and 
Boston, and that is that it is ‘‘smart” to go around outof- 
doors without an overcoat. Fashionable men in London 
have dispensed with the overcoat, except in very cold and 
wet weather, when they are seen in fur-lined garments or 
in thick and ungainly ulsters. At other times they seem 
to wear almost the same clothes in winter as they do in 
summer. They have somewhat of a bulky look, as well 
they might, wearing a double relay of under-clothes, but 
otherwise they go n Sah in the arma jomty and nonchalant 
manner whether they are in ‘‘mufti” or in unbuttoned 
frock. The London climate, though disagreeable, is more 
evenly tempered than ours, and, again, violent artificial 
changes produced by furnace and steam heat are practi- 
cally unknown in their houses. It is quite difficult, then, 
to get from London, which is the headquarters of men’s 
fashions, as Paris is for the other sex, a definite idea of the 
spring fashions in overcoats. I have been able to secure 
a few. In this country we have many sensible people left, 
and many sensibie tailors to look after their clothes. 

The covert coat has always been popular with us for 
spring wear. I notice any number of men with these 
natty garments on Fifth Avenue in the mornings and early 
afternoons. There are many men who will only wear the 
dark blue Melton or Chesterfield overcoat with velvet 
collar over their frock -coat. Otherwise they insist on 
following the English fashion of no overcoat at all. The 
covert coat is especially adapted for young men, and a 
slight athletic figure looks extremely well in one of them. 
They are rather short this year, almost as short as they 
were worn some springs ago. The prevailing color is tan. 
The absurd custom of wearing them at night over a 
dress suit has been abandoned. The coat for evening 
out-door wear is the regulation black Inverness with cape, 
and lined with silk or satin. It is sleeveless, and is easily 
thrown on or off, and is just the thing for the theatre, or 
later, if you will, for the spring or summer nights’ enter- 
tainments. The paddock coat which has been worn in 
past seasons is too conspicuous to be a part of the ward- 
robe of a self-respecting man. The grays and tans with 
double row of buttons and deep velvet cuffs and collars 
are outré. However, one sees them now and then. -A 
young New York literary amateur who dabbles in poetry 
and art as an amusement, and whose tastes are decidedly 
towards the esthetic, wears a light olive frock overcoat, 
coming down almost to his heels, with velvet cuffs and 
collar of bottle- green, almost black. ‘The overcoat is 
made almost straight, without the slightest suspicion of a 
bell-shaped skirt so popular two or three years ago. His 
top hat, always worn with this ‘‘creation,” is somewhat 


belled, but not exactly in the prevailing mode, and his 
hair is rather long, and clusters in circles of ringlets to 
the very top of his head, where there is a slight apex, 
something after the manner of the Japanese coiffure. 

Another overcoat Which I saw the other day in process 
of construction at a leading Fifth Avenue tailor’s was of 
vicufia, smooth finished. The color was black. The 
collar was the now fashionable notch, and the lapels, 
faced with black silk almost to the edge, came down in 
a V shape to a point near the waist. The skirts were 
perfectl res and reached just below the knee. It 
was a double-breasted coat, but made to be worn unbut- 
toned. Another, again, was of mixed goods, a gray, al- 
most drab, rough Scotch mixture. This was also double- 
breasted, with two rows of black buttons, and had a deep 
velvet collar and cuffs. Diagonal pockets to warm the 
hands were a distinctive feature. 

An English coat seen recently was of gray covert coat- 
ing, almost as stiff as its kindred tan-colored material. 
The collar was notched, and the skirt extended to the 
knee, perfectly square. It was single-breasted, and the 
lapels represented a wide V shape, opening before the first 
button, so that almost the entire four-in-hand tie could be 
seen. The breast pocket was placed sideways, and there 
were three other pockets lower down. The pocket flaps 
and lapels were boxed (square stitched). The hat worn 
with this coat was a tall straight top, without the least 
sign of a bell crown. The trousers were very full, not 
creased, and of a gray Scotch material with a striped pat- 
tern. The tie, which, by-the-way, is the very latest, was 
a long narrow black four-in-band. It is tied with an 
elongated knot. Patent-leather walking boots with spats, 
and a straight stick with a silver head, completed this cos- 
tume. I may as well confess that this *‘ get-up” was that 
of Albert Edward, Prince of Wales, and it was from a 
photograph taken within the last three weeks, just as he 
was about starting for the south of France. 

A very useful spring overcoat is made of brownish- 
gray cloth, almost tan in shade, but cut as a frock over- 
coat—otherwise technically known as a Chesterfield—and 
faced with brown silk. There is nothing conspicuous or 
novel about this coat, except that it is cut exactly on the 
model of an ordinary frock. It extends to the knees, and 
is square in skirts. The bell 1830 skirts, and the exag- 
gerated garments of last winter and season generally, have 
again been laid on the shelf. Altogether, the spring over- 
coats may be summed up in a few words: First, the covert 
short tan coat for the mornings and afternoons, or a tan 
or brownish - gray Chesterfield frock; second, an Inver- 
ness coat, black for the evening and with evening dress. 
Otherwise, unless a man wishes to put on one of the con- 
spicuous gray and drab garments with velvet cuffs and 
fancy buttons and frogs, or cling to his dark blue Melton, 
he should be extremely English and not wear any overcoat 
at all, and, as I have said before, this course will no doubt 
drive him to pneumonia. 

The hats of the season have changed somewhat in 
shape. Englishmen have grown very conservative, and 
they now have their individual blocks at their hatters, 
and the shapes of their top hats vary but little with the 
seasons, Consequently, the 1830 craze having been dis- 
pirited, hatters are offering a more sensible and dignified 
shape of top hat for the spring. It is straight up and 
down, without any bell crown whatever, and, in fact, is 
almost the same as the hat worn about three seasons ago. 
it has been adopted in London this season, and the Prince 
of Wales has appeared in one of the most uncompromising 
of hats of this shape, so that its popularity is assured. 
Our hatters, of course, temper their styles to the American 
customer, and the straight up and down with them has a 
slightly more flexible line. The brims are yet a bit curly. 
In Derby hats the crowns are very bell, and the brim is 
turned up on both sides, or, again, is rather wide and al- 
most flat. This last fashion is somewhat the model of the 
shovel hat worn by bishops in England, and when the 
material is black, to a good benevolent face it gives quite 
an ecclesiastical expression. Derbys are also in dark 
brown bound with a deeper shade, and in drab. The 
soft Homburg hat has come out in great numbers, and 
will again be popular thisspring. 1 saw several at a well- 
known hatter’s recently of a rough felt, puce-colored, and 
bound in brown. They were quite dressy and effective. 

Of course it is much too early to predict the fashions in 
straw hats for the season. The very mention or thought 
of straw makes one shiver. Straws have become immense- 
ly popular in England, and we may probably have from 
there this spring some of the styles, although Americans 
claim the straw as their own, and have stuck nobly and 
patriotically to our fashions, notwithstanding what the 
British cousins may wear. 

Asa finale to these few words on our spring wants I 
think we may turn our attention to trousers. The cassi- 
meres are principally in gray or drabs, overchecked with 
darker threads. There are also a few tiny checks in light 
fawn, gray, and brown. Grays, fawns, and browns, in 
fact, will take the lead, There will be an attempted re- 
vival of the shepherd’s plaid, but with what success I can- 
not tell. The trousers will be rather full in shape, straight 
rather than pegged, and the crease, which for years has 
been so noticeable a feature in fashion plates and in car- 
icature, will disappear. 

In evening suits the coats will be rather long in the 
skirt and back, with the tails cut perfectly square and 
reaching to the knee. The notch collar is fashionable, and 
the material most in vogue is vicufia. White waistcoats, 
three buttons and single-breasted, are very neat with even- 
ing dress, and are quite ‘‘smart.” With the exception of 
the long narrow four-in-band, and the regular club tie, 
arranged in a simple bow, and in colors black or dark 
blue with small stripes or figures of red or white, there is 
really at present very little that is new in neck-wear. 
Plaids tied in a double bow are very much worn, espe- 
cially in the morning, and a man liking them who has 
any Scotch blood in his veins can search the history of 
his mother-country and thus select his own individual 
tartan, and nail his colors to the mast. 

These few hints embody at this early season the novel- 
ties—if they can be called novelties—in men’s dress. 
Sack or morning suits in browns and grays, and the regu- 
lation vicufia frock-coat with cassimere trousers, are the 
other garments necessary to a man's wardrobe. With the 
exception of the entire banishment of the 1830 fashions 
in frock-coats and the creation of a more rational and sen. 
sible garment, there is but little to notice which is differ 
ent from last spring or the spring before. 
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AFTER LONG YEARS. 
A Parlor Plap (n Swo Acts. 
BY FRANCES AYMAR MATHEWS 
CHARACTERS: 


Jvuprru Batwaine, afterward Comtesse de Soméno-Maré. 
Manovenits Fowrenn.ye, her sister. 
Sopue, an old family servant 
Jean Masry, @ young painter, afterward Comte de Soméno-Maré 
Covowzt Anpad Fowrenei.e, husband of Marguerite. 

Two Men-rervants. 


Time.—Act I., the Year 1878 ; Act 11, the Year 1888. 
Seene.— Paris. 


ACT L 
Tre. — Afternoon, late 
Scene.—The handsomely appointed drawing-room of Ma- 

dame Fontenelle. Pictures, ornaments, flowers, etc. Fire, 
R.: Piano, L.; Doors, R.U., L. L.; and large arch, C., 
flanking two columns, and richly curtained with plush 
portiéres looped back, also delicate lace draperies hanging ; 
through these is visible the softened light from the windows 
beyond. Large mirrors, L.U., and over fireplace,R. The 
clock upon the mantel strikes five as enter, R. U., Judith 
and Sophie, both attired in travelling costumes, the latter 
carrying her young mistress's cloaks, satchels, etc. 

Sophie. But, Mademoiselle Judith— 

Judith (glancing cautiously about). Hush-h, my good 
Sophie, my dear Sophie; I am determined to give Mar- 
guerite a great, great, wonderful surprise. Ah, how glad 
she will be to see the little sister from the far-off country, 
from the home of her childhood! How she will embrace 
me! How she will weep tears of joy over me! How 
happy we shall both be when once again we can look into 
each other's eyes, and how much we shall have to talk 
about, to tell! And then— 

Sophie. And then, mademoiselle? 

Judith. Then soon, very soon, I shall see him. (With 
joy.) Ue writes me that he comes to visit my sister every 
day, Sophie, thus the better to get more news of me than 
I write myself. Sophie! 

Sophie. Yes, mademoiselle? 

Judith (crosses to mirror, L.). Sophie, do you think that 
he will find me (innocently as a child) quite as pretty as I 
was six months ago when he bade me good-by on the 
veranda of the old chateau? Do you, Sophie, say? 

Sophie. Ah no, but far prettier, far more beautiful! 

Judith. Fiatterer! And Sophie, this hat, shall I take it 
off? [ Removes hat. 

Sophie No, no! 

Judith (replaces hat). Or leave it on? So? 

Sophie. By all means, mademoiselle; you must remem- 
ber that you are but just arrived from a long and tedious 
journey, that in your self-will you will not allow yourself 
to be announced to Madame Fontenelle, that— 

Judith. Ah, my Sophie,why,why? Did not the butler 
say that Madame Fontenelle was busy with her toilette? 
I will not disturb her; I will await her coming; I sball 
hear the frou-frou of her dress, her hand upon the door, her 
footfall on the corridor, and then we shall be in each 
other's arms! 

Sophie. Ah, youth is ever a self-willed time! [ Sighs. 

Judith. Ah, Sophie, youth is ever a beautiful time. 
Youth is the time for happiness, joy, beauty, laughter 
like mine! Listen, Sophie! (Laughs long and musically.) 
Why do I laugh? Why do the birds sing? why do the 
brooks ripple? why do the stars shine, or the flowers 
bloom? ~ Bonenee they are happy, happy, happy; and so 
am I. Oh, so happy! 

Sophie (sighs). Al yes; happy, happy! 

Judith. Sophie, why do you sigh? Sophie, speak! 

[ Crosses L., to Sophie. 

Sophie Ah, Mademoiselle Judith, happiness is short- 
lived [Sighs profoundly. 

Judith. My poor Sophie, you are weary from our long 
journey. Sit down and rest. 

Sophie. Mademoiselle! Sit in your presence—never! 

Judith (smiling). Al, well! But, Sophie, listen. What 
do you suppose Monsieur Jean will say when he knows 
that I—am—in—Paris? 

Sophie. He will be too wore to speak, mademoiselle. 

Judith. Yes, yes. (Feverishly). Ah, how I have longed 
for just one little glimpse of him—my noble, true heart, 
my fianeé, my Jean. I tell you, Sophie, presently, af- 
ter my sister and I shall have met and chatted a little 
while, there will be a stir on the staircase, a ring at the 
door, a quick step. [ Crosses R. 

Sophie, Well, what then, Mademoiselle Judith? 

Judith (sits and looks down). I—I do not know, Sophie, 
but I think that then a little window in the wall of Para 
dise will open, and Jean and I will be looking—out— 
through it—into—each other's eyes. 

[ Her head sinks down upon her hands, and her face bears 
an expression of rapt ecstasy. 

Sophie (aside). Ah, youth, youth! Well, it is always 
so—always so, and old age (Crosses R.) must hobble after 
it as best it may, led by whims and fancies wherever love 
may guide. (A slight sound is heard without.) What is 
that? 

Judith (glancing up quietly). Sophie (as if in a revery), 
do you know I feel so serene, so still, so calm, as if I were 
very near him. Ah, he must be even now (rises) starting, 
perhaps, from his studio, leaving his last portrait,he knows 
not why, lacking only its finishing touch; impelled by 
some strange impulse, he hurries along the Boulevard 
(Crosses L.) 80 quickly that people stop a moment to stare 
after him; he dashes along; he even does not see the 
crowd about him; he is happy; fame has come to him; 
he thinks of his little sweetheart; of how soon, very soon, 
she shall become his wife; how be will presently travel 
off into Bretagne and fetch her. Ah (crosses R.), he hears 
a voice, so tender, so sweet, pronounce his name, “ Jean, 
Jean, I await you!” (Crosses C.) Oh, my lover, it is I 
who call, who cry to you—I who await you, I who— 


Hark! [A sound without, L. U. 
Sophie. Mademoiselle, your sister comes. I know it is 
she! [ At door, L. 


Judith. Run away, then, Sophie; I will meet her alone. 
Run away! Run! [ Pushes Sophie off, R. L. 
Sophie. Yes, mademoiselle; yes, certainly. Oh youth 
(going), youth! [ Bait, R. L. 
Judith, So (glances about) she is coming! My sister ! 
(With great tenderness.) My only sister, my sweet, pure, 
true one, who has been mother and sister to me—both! 
Yes, and (laughs merrily) I will not let her find me here. 
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I will hide myself so, in behind these curtains. (Crosses to 

curtains at arch, C., and draws them apart.) I will for a 

few moments feast my eyes on the sight of her, and then 

I will come out like a fairy and catch her in my arms, 

and we will talk, talk, talk of Jean. (Goes behind curtains. 

She draws curtains closely together; her shadow is visible 

through them as she moves to one side and stands in a listen- 

ing attitude. Whispers.) Jean! Oh Marguerite! 

Enter, L. U., Marguerite in exquisite toilette of white and 
mauve ; she holds a jewelled fan in one hand, and takes 
tg her pocket as she enters a note which she presses to 

er lips with passionate fervor. 

Marguerite. Oh, how long the hours seem without you! 
(Crosses to mantel and looks at clock.) How day by day 
my life seems to be more and more encompassed by, im- 
mersed in, lost in yours! “My life—” (Sighs profoundly. 
Sits, R. C.) What is my life to me now that I am a 
woman, now that | know (Judith parts the curtains, peeps 
out from between them, her face radiant with joyful smiles ; 
she extends her arms, and is about to rush forward, when 
she is arrested ly the melancholy of her sister's voice) 
what life really means—now that I know what (rises) 
love ( passionately) can make of life. (Judith starts.) Now 
that I know all its sweet, all its bitter. (The smiles 
Jade from Judith’s face.) Now that Iam no longer the 
ignorant child taken from her convent school, her coun- 
try home, and transplanted to Paris as the wife (ditterly) 
of a man who is old enough to be her father, and 
(Judith stares out in affright, cle her hands together) 
who regards her but as a pretty plaything that he owns 
and can display at will to the gaze of an admiring world. 
(Sits. Judith sighs under her breath.) But life—such as 
wives like I are taught to find it—yet contains its compen- 
sations ; life was made for love (Judith smiles in sympa- 
thetic rapture), for sweet stolen kisses on the hungry lips, 
for tender pressures of palm to palm, for caressing words, 
for the eyes to meet. (Judith pantomimes her delight and 
comprehension of all this with parted lips and shining eyes.) 
“To meet!” (sobs, Sits); and then to part! (Judith puts 
out her arms, takes two quick steps toward Marguerite, with 
an angelic and protecting expression on her face.) Oh, Jean! 
Jean! (Judith starts violently ; recoils.) Jean! ( With ve- 
hement passion.) My Jean! (Judith gasps, falls back, and 
catches at the plush portiéres.) Why do you not come? 
(With exquisite tenderness. Rises.) Why do you tarry? 
(Takes note from her pocket and reads.) ‘‘I will be with 
you at four: Madame de Blois gives me her last sitting to 
day ” (Judith turns sharply and suddenly ; takes age steps 
Sorward,C., as if to directly confront Marguerite, who contin- 
ues to read), ‘‘ and then a letter to write to that poor child 
in Bretagne” (Judith catches at a chair to steady herself, 
turns her back to the stage, and with her head bent upon her 
breast, totters back to the arch. She supports herself by the 
casement, turns her head, and looks over her shoulder at 
Marguerite as she re-enters the arch, and her face has 
changed from that of a laughing, innocent, happy child to 
the countenance of a wretched and heart - broken woman), 
‘*after which I shall be with you as quickly as I can make 
a toilet, and—” Hark! (Rises. Crosses R.U. from C., 
brushing past the diaperies at the arch, C., on her way, and 
arranging them lightly with her hand as she goes. As she 
does 80, Judith, behind the curtains, starts away, and can be 
seen staggering, with her hands upon her heart, to a position, 
R., partly hidden from audience, unseen by characters.) 
That is he! (Crosses to door and opens it.) Lam sure it is! 
(Enter, R.U., Jean.) Ob, Jean! 

[Judith leans out a little and catches a glimpse of Jean, 
who seizes Marguerite’s hand and kisses it. 

Jean. Marguerite, forgive me. I know lama half-hour 
late, but I assure ae I could not help myself. (Leads her 
to a seat, R. C., a8 he removes his gloves, lays down his hat and 
cane, ete.) For, will you believe it, Madame de Blois at 
the last moment made up her mind that she must have on 
a collar of pearls instead of a necklace of rubies—so— 
what will you?—a rich patroness and a poor struggling 
young artist! [Sits beside her, and takes her hand. 

Marguerite. You are forgiven. 

Jean. 1 thought I should be. Marguerite! (Strokes her 
hand. Judith, watching him, strokes one of her own hands 
with the other in an indescribably pathetic fashion ; as he 
slips up and down the wedding-ring on Marguerite’s finger, 
she slips up and down the ring upon her own ; as he stoops 
to kiss Marguerite’s hand, she bends her lips above her own.) 
Ah, Marguerite, were it not for this! This little band of 
gold that binds you to another, and bars me out forever 
from sharing my life with you. 

Marguerite, Ob, let us forget it. Let us forget aught 
else save that we—love—one—anotber. 

Her head sinks upon his shoulder. He kisses her. 

Jean. My darling, dare we but remember this? Listen, 
listen. I spent last night—where do you think? 

Marguerite. Oh, 1 do not know, I do not care. I care 
for nothing save to hear you say—‘‘I love you, Mar- 
guerite.” Say it—say it. 

[Judith takes a step nearer them, and stands stolidly 
watching, listening eagerly with bent head to hear his 
whispered words. 

Jean (with impassioned tenderness). Marguerite, I—love 
—you. 

Marguerite. Say it again, again; a thousand times is not 
too many. Pudith bends forward a trifle more. 

Jean. 1 (kisses her) love (kisses her’) you (kisses her). 

Marguerite (taking his face between her palms). There is 
no thought, no dream of any other woman’s face or for- 
tune between your heart and mine? Speak, Jean! 

Jean (firmly). None. (Judith turns back dazed. 

Marguerite. Judith? 

Jean, A child—a child. 

Marguerite, But your betrothal? 

Jean. The foolish fancy of a boy’s holiday. (Judith 
glances apathetically over her shoulder as he speaks.) A 
promise but made to be broken, a whim for her, a dream 
forme. Short-lived,and without any absolute foundation. 

Marguerite. But (slowly) I think she loves you. 

[Judith remains unmoved. 

Jean (laughs amusedly). You “think she loves me” ? 
( With passionate ardor.) My treasure, she does not know 
what love is. (Judith turns and looks at him quickly.) Poor 
little Judith. She is a child yet—only seventeen; and 
what does seventeen know of love, of its pangs, its jea- 
lousies (Judith’s lips are tensely drawn), its agonies, its re- 
linquishments, its endurances? What does the fair-haired 
little girl off in ~~ know of all this, my Marguerite? 
Why (rises, smiling), if she stood here now, and if I were 


to ask her, if I were to rehearse to her the list of Love's 
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long heritage of sorrow, tears (Judith sobs silently), anguish, 
pain, torture, she would— 

Marguerite. Well, what? 

Jean (laughs ironically). Why, she would look up at me 
with her frank innocent eyes and laugh, and push me 
away, and tell me that she wanted no such thing as this. 

Marguerite. Very likely. [Sits, sighs, shivers. 

Jean, Why do you tremble so, my own? 

Marguerite. 1 will tell you. (Feverishly.) Before you 
come | tremble lest something terrible shall keep you 
from me; when you are here I tremble to see (glances at 
the clock) how fast the moments fly, and -how quickly you 
must leave me, 

Jean. Foolish one! You should be a little gay at sight 
of me, I think; do not let me always bring you only sor- 
row and apprehension. 

Marguerite. You do not. No, no, no. You are my joy! 
(She comea up behind the sofa on which he is sitting and puts 
her arms about his throat. Judith watches her in a stunned, 
dazed way.) My life, my all, and yet when a clock strikes, 
I must bid you every day to leave me. [Sighs profoundly. 

Jean. But not so soon, surely? Colonel Fontenelle is— 

Marguerite. Has returned to Paris, and dines at home 
this evening. [Crosses down C. 

Jean. Very well. [ Rises nonchalantly. 

Marguerite. Oh (with —— why did he find it ne- 
cessary to come back? Why could not his affairs have 
detained him in Italy a little longer? 

Jean. Do you mean to say that I am to be forbidden to 
see you merely because your husband chances to be at 
home again? 

Marguerite. No, no; but you cannot come so often; he 
will begin to suspect; he is hard, cruel— 

Jean. You are nervous, my darling. In the first place, 
there is nothing to suspect. I love you. Very well. You 
love me. Look into my eyes, Marguerite. (He passes 
his arm about her waist and looks earnestly into her face. 
Judith leans eagerly forward and watches them.) There is 
naught in my love for you or in your love for me that is 
guilty. 

Judith (aside. Her voice is not heard, but her lips frame 
the words). Thank God! 

Jean. 1 love you, but I am a man and I honor you; the 
woman whom a man dishonors he does not love, and it is 
profanation to say he does. 

Marguerite. But ( pantingly) even so, Jean, you know 
Colonel Fontenelle; you know that his disposition is im- 
perious, brooking no contradiction or the shadow of dis- 
obedience. 

Jean. Well? (Soothingly.) 

Marguerite. Well, before he went away he requested 
me, in that cold, calm, courteous way of his, not to receive 
your visits during bis absence. 

Jean (amazed). But, Marguerite, does not your husband 
know me as the fiancé of your sister Judith? Surely on 
that footing— 

—— No (falteringly), no; he does not know o1 
it. — 

Jean. You have not told him? 

Marguerite. No; I— (Confused.) 

Jean. Why not? (Sternly.) (Judith listens. 
Marguerite. Because (defiantly) I have—been—(sobs)— 
jealous of her. I could not bring my lips even to frame 
the words that should tell any one that you were be- 
trothed to another woman. There! now you know my 
reason! (Clings to him.) 

Jean (caressing her). My darling! my own! my love! 
There, there, there! 

Marguerite. Did I do wrong, Jean? 

Jean. *‘ Wrong!” No, you could not do wrong; but— 
(Judith retreats very far back within the arch, and her de- 
jected shadow is barely seen leaning against the casement, 
where she appears to be looking out into the street below. It 
gradually becomes darker and darker, and the twilight suc- 
ceeds the daylight ; also, on the stage the light has now faded 
until all the radiance there is comes from the fire on the 
hearth.) It is, perhaps, just as well, for our engagement 
is a piece of folly that the sooner ended the better. 

Marguerite (eagerly). You will end it? 

Jean. No. But I will take some immediate measures 
to cause Judith to break it. 

Marguerite. Oh, well, it will be ended; that is all (sits) 
for which I care. 

Jean (kneels before her on a hassock). My Marguerite! 
You love me, do you not? 

Marguerite. “Love you!” (Bending over him and lay- 
ing her arms about his shoulders ; gazing intently into his 
face. Intense emotion.) Jean—‘‘ love” is not the word. 
(At this point Judith, at the window, is seen to start, to turn 
her head hastily over her shoulder as if she had seen some 
one approaching and entering the house from the street; a 
carriage door snaps and wheels are heard rolling away; she 
betrays deep agitation during this scene, one moment as if 
about to burst in upon Marguerite and Jean and warn them 
of their danger, another as if endeavoring to escape ; again 
as if trying to devise some scheme by which the new-comer 
might be detained from entering the room where his wife and 
her lover are sitting together.) Not the word, Jean. It is 
idolatry, infatuation, madness—what you will. It is so 
sweet that I wouldn’t have it otherwise. It is so bitter 
that it breaks my heart. It is so all in all, my life and soul 
and very existence, that (bending closer above him as he 
enfolds her in his arms and draws her to his breast) did— 
you—bid—me (Judith frantically raises her clasped hands 
to heaven, as she bends her head, apparently listening to a 
Sootstep without) follow you to the end of the earth, I— 
would (Judith gasps as a hand is laid upon the door, R. U.) 
do it. 

[Judith falls back terrified, shaking with horror, as 
enter, R. U., Colonel Fontenelle. At first, his eyes 
dazed by the dimness of the light, he shadows them 
with his hand and gazes into the room, just in time 
to behold Marguerite springing back from Jean's 


arma. 

Colonel Fontenelle (sardonically). Ah! Madame Fonte- 
nelle! [Comes down C., taking off his gloves. 

Marguerite (rising). André! 

Colonel Fontenelle (bows profoundly to her). Ah—h—? 
(As if seeing Jean for the first time.) Monsieur Mably! 
(Elevating his brows.) This is indeed a surprise, and an 
honor. Bows low. 

Jean (bows profoundly). Colonel Fontenelle, Madame 
Ne epe has just been telling me of your return to 


(Continued on double page.) 
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SUPPLEMENT 


ANOTHER MODERN INSTANCE. 


OTWITHSTANDING a tang of the venerable, a 
flavor of the antique is delightful beyond perad- 
venture, the old times, the old ways, are not always better 
than the new. Our grandmothers, dear souls, for ex- 
ample, depended upon downy pads stripped from the Bray 
goose’s breast to give their leg-o’-mutton sleeves and full 
pleated skirts the distension which was as modish in their 
day as in our own. So we, their descendants, for a while 
did penance in bair-cloth or pinned our faith to the eva- 
nescent stiffness of crinoline. When the things we 
depended on proved broken reeds, grew cre and 
mussy before the garments were half worn, we 
looked back almost enviously to the steadfast if 
sweltering sleeve pillows we had played with upon 
rainy days, when we were privileged to ransack 
the garret, all unknowing an inventor had arisen 
whom womankind must call blessed throughout 
the reign of puffed sleeves and flaring skirts. 

That reign is but just well begun if one ma 
judge from certain straws whirling in the wi 
of costuming fancy. A et significant one is 
seen in the gowns worn by Mrs. ngiry in her 
new play, Gossip. They are said to be a full year 
ahead of date—the scene is Trouville in the sum- 
mer of '96—and the sleeves are bigger and more 
ornate than anything apne isplayed, the 
skirts so full and flaring one might almost do a 
serpentine dance in them. 

No one who loves that beauty should go beay- 
tifully, or that homeliness should win the redemp- 
tion of style, can find it in his heart or mind to 
wish fashion’s leanings otherwise. Not for fifty 
years has La Mode shown herself so much a fairy 

odmother to those to whom nature was a grudg- | 
ng step-dame. A woman's gown, it is well 
known, is to her what leaves are to the rose. As 
it is leaves and stalk which give the American 
Beauty its proud pre-eminence among flowers, so 
too these fig leaves of fashion give other American 
beauties their acknowledged pre-eminence in the 
world of fair women. 

Beauty unadorned would do excellently well in 
a world of Venuses de Medici or Venuses de Milo. 
Since such worlds are at least as far away as Mars, 
it is the dear privilege of womankind, through 
good dressing, to make of themselves beings which 
shall put the pair of Venuses quite out of court 
in the eyes of all fair-minded men. They have 
illustrious examples in plenty — notably Queen 
Bess of shrewish memory. She gave more thought 
to her gowns than her governing, and was quite as 
apt in the mysteries of the toilet as of state-craft. 

ature had been niggard to her—she was lean and 
tall, with a long neck and red hair—yet what with 
ruffs and farthingales and ‘‘ purfled” sleeves she 
so hid her defects that it was an even question 
in many minds if she were not truly a finer woman 
than the beautiful Marie Stuart. 

Whether the connection between style and stiff- 
ness is occult or alliterative is one of those things 
no fellow can find out. Certainly it exists now as it ex- 
isted in the days of the Virgin Queen. The inventor of 
starch for ruffs was then looked upon as an adept in the 
black art. When, a little later, in spite of pulpit fulmi- 
nation, the starch became yellow starch, — indigna- 
tion knew no bounds. Therein the world has moved. 
Nowadays the man who has made it possible for one pair 
of sleeves to fill the space once occupied by four is re- 
garded as a benefactor, not a necromancer. 

So much by way of proem. Vagaries to the contrary 
notwithstanding, this article has a very real and practical 
reason of being. It is nothing more nor less than to help 
our frocks and frills out of the gall of hair-cloth, the bit- 
ter bonds of buckram, into the sweetness and light of 
Fibre Chamois. 

For Falstaff’s men in buckram did not multiply one- 
half so rapidly as do the women in buckram of this tailor- 
made age. Day by 
day the interde- 
pendence of style 
and stiffness grows 
more pronounced. 
As a consequence, 
leaders of the fash- 
ion were fast be- 
coming a noble 
army of martyrs 
which smilingly en- 
dured the heat and 
burden of its gar- 
ments until it found 
relief in Fibre 
Chamois. 

It is the some- 
thing new under 
the sun, for which 
King Solomon 
vainly sighed. Its 
basis is a vegetable 
fibre, wrought b 
truly cunning wor 
into a smooth tis- 
sue, which is at 
once light, odorless, 
pliant, and elastic. 
So very elastic in- 
deed that to crush it 
is an impossibility. 
You may wring it as a laundress wrings clothes, or set it 
under a letter-press, if you are in a mood for captious 
testing, yet when loosed, a light shake suffices to bring it 
back to full dimensions. 

What is very much more wonderful and delightful is 
its quality of resisting dampness. Seaside loiterings have 
no terror for the women with Fibre Chamois in sleeyes 
and skirt. They do not decline and fall to limp shabbi- 
ness. Contrariwise, they stand up and out for her, ina 
way to make her the envy of her fellow-women, and the 
admired of all beholders, even in the steamy dog-days 
— grasshopper is a burden—and crinoline an utter 


wreck. 

Needless to add, neither starch nor glue enters into the 
composition of the new lining. It comes in three weights 
—light, medium, and heavy.. There are four colors— 
natural, black, slate,and brown. The price is uniformly 
thirty-five cents a yard. As the breadth is sixty-four 
inches, it will be seen at a glance what a very full mon- 






















ey’s-worth the purchaser receives. Compared with nar- 
rower lining stuffs, the price is less than one-sixth as 
much—and the effect very much better. 

For Fibre Chamois does not crease and grow flat by 
wear. Upon the contrary, skirts iined with it retain al- 
ways the rich, round, organ-pipe effect. Neither does the 
Fibre fray through soft silks as is the habit of some of its 
predecessors, nor rub through the binding of a walking 
skirt and ruin my lady’s boots ere she is aware of it. 

From all these evils—every woman knows they are 
great ones—Fibre Chamois delivers us—as from one very 
much worse. The New Woman with the capital letter 
carries weight under protest. The Fibre, even in the 
heaviest weight, .is scarcely more than a third as burden- 
some as the stuffs it is displacing. Upon this account 
alone one leading dress reformer gave in her adhesion to 
it—and by use found so many other merits, she now 
makes use of it obligatory in the gowns constructed for 
her disciples. 

One mighty astonishing thing about Fibre Chamois is 
that, though it was introduced only a little more than a 
year ago, it has so nearly driven its predecessors out of 
the market. Not astonishing, either, if you do but stop 
and think a bit. While a pound of leaden is undoubt- 
edly as heavy as a pound of lead, no possible process of 
compression will make it feel so. 

It is exactly the same way with gowns. Every moth- 
er’s daughter of us knows how much less oppressive is 
the weight of a gown standing fresh and flamboyant 
around the bottom and in the sleeves, to the same gar- 
ment without form, and void of stiffness, crushed by care- 
less packing, or limp from a moonlit stroll. . It is debata- 
ble if Fibre Chamois does not really take away the sense 
of weight, in place of adding to it. Certainly, few things 
are so burdensome as a full skirt of cloth or silk or stuff 
left unstiffened to flap and wrap about the 
feet and limbs. - 

And the full skirt is growing fuller. A lead- 
ing modiste—one who truly leads, keeping 
fully abreast of London and Paris—now cuts 
them with nine gores, each three and a half 
inches wide at top, and flaring to nineteen at 
the bottom. When joined, the bottom is a 
circle and a quarter. The top fits almost like 
a glove. The full lower edge stands, not in 
the organ folds, but in the most exquisite 
fluted waves all around. This style, she avers, 
cannot be properly lined with hair-cloth—since 


the Baeeing ot the gore-tip made necessary by : J Ui 


its narrow breadth would break up the jw ee 
set of the waves. Upon the other hand, Fibre 
Chamois, by its extra breadth, gives lines of 
the very best, besides cutting to great advan- 


same modiste, in fact, will have no 
other sort of interlining, either for sleeves, 
skirts, revers, bows, or petticoats. ‘‘If you 
want something ideal,” she said, “ I mean in 


Fibre is laid upon very light India silk. 
You simply cannot crush such a ent, or 
make it look' tagged and droopy like a moult- 
in Tt-will: beara whole summer of 


ill usage and be almost presentable when you 
come back to town. 
**It is the same way with sleeves. No need 
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to pinch and pat them in shape, and cram them full of tis- 
sue paper, when they have the Fibre in them. Why, you 
can cram half a dozen frocks almost at random into your 
trunk, regardless of revers and sash-ends, and have them 
shake out like leaves in spring when you have come to 
your journey’s end. No, I don’t think the Fibre’s use- 
fulness will end with our present balloony fashions. It 
is the thing of all others for fine tailor- work— 
whether for menor women, You can hardly spoil 
the set of revers stiffened with it ; then, too, they 
keep shape as long as they are worn. For wraps 
of any sort—great-coats, cloaks, or furs—it is 
simply unequalled. It is porous, you see, so never 
gives the boiled-alive sensation one experiences in 
waterproof. Then, too, it is a non-conductor, so 
keeps out alike heat and cold.” 

hus the modiste. Subsequent examination 
showed the half had not been told of Fibre 
Chamois’s perfections. Madame had proved her 
faith by her works, and exhibited gowns that were 
simply enon both in design and finish. An 
evening dress of rose satin and rose and gold bro- 
cade was an especially convincing object-lesson in 
the Fibre’s effectiveness and durability. The frock 
was a model—something created by Madame in 
a moment of inspiration. It must have been 
folded and unfolded at least five hundred times 
in the season—pulled hither and yon, eyed criti- 
cally, passed from hand to hand—yet the trained 
breadths fell in crisp unspoiled valeied, the front 
flared in waves, the sleeves stood upon their dig- 
nity, quite as though the garment was a thing of 
yesterday. 

One may say truly of the Fibre, age cannot 
wither, nor custom stale its infinite variety of ex- 
cellences. One that every woman who has biis- 
tered her fingers and lost her temper in cutting 
crinoline, Pees. mag or hair cloth, will appreciate, 
is the ease with which her scissors go through it. 
Another advantage of the comfortable breadth is 
that sleeves truly Brobdingnagian in proportion 
may be shaped from it all in one piece. Of still 
more importance is the demonstrated fact that it 
does not cut through the outside texture, let it be 
silk or stuff. In fact, by use of it a thin silk ma 
be given the look of a rich and heavy one. It 
has further a wear-resisting quality that is truly 
amazing. No matter how heavily anything lined 
with it is crushed, the Fibre in some occult fash- 
ion preserves the outer surface from the creases 
that so soon become breaks. 

Home dress-makers will be particularly glad to 
know that Fibre Chamois keeps terms of amity 
and comity with all manner of sewing-machines. 
Although it is so valuable as to be protected in 
every feature by the most stringent letters-patent, 
it gives itself no important airs—does not make 
difficulties about the feed, the needle, or the 
thread—but allows itself to be sewed in seams, 
or pleated, or. puckered, or gauffered, just as 
though it were’ an ordinary stuff that any man 
might imitate if he had but the wit to do it. It 
is so meek and lowly of temper as to stay steadfastly in 
the seam; neither does it shrink and drag the outside up 
in wrinkles, even though it may have been dampened and 
set to shape with a hot iron. 

If imitation is the sincerest flattery, the Fibre has been 
flattered indeed. Its owners and patentees have already 
several a age A quarrels on their hands—quarrels cer- 
tain to end in bringing in round damages for infringe- 
ment of their patents. In spite of that fact, there are 
several imitations hawked abroad, which, while they 
look enough like Fibre Chamois to deceive the very 
elect, are utterly unlike it in quality—lacking wholly its 
elasticity and staying power. As a result, careless buy- 
ers are sometimes led to give a very good thing a bad 
name. So to protect itself and its patrons the Company 
has the name Fibre Chamois, its copyrighted trade-mark, 
which is never applied to any other of the goods it man- 
ufactures, stamped upon every —_ of the genuine stuff. 

A long time ago Davy Crockett said, ‘‘ Be sure you 
are right—then go ahead.” Remember the backwoods- 
man’s aphorism, dear ladies, what time you go a-shop- 
ping. Be sure you are right—that Fibre Chamois is 
right before you—then go ahead, and buy as many yards 
and weights and colors as you please, with the serene 
conviction that your purchases will never please you less, 

(Continued on page 291.) 
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It is worthy of particular notice that no other 
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SUPPLEMENT. 





remedy has ever met with such success and popularity as has 


marked the introduction and progress of Salva-cea. The marvellous cures effected by this remedy during the short 


time it has been before the public have no precedent. 


kept on hand in every household. 


JUDGE ARTHUR BROWN writes : 
** BAGDAD, FLA., February 20, 1895. 


‘‘ Enclosed please find 50 cts, stamps for a box of SALVA- 
CEA, the first box gotten of you doing my child so much good 
we have concluded to try still further, hoping it may make a 
complete cure. She suffers very much from chilblains, and 
could find nothing that gave any relief until receiving your 


first box of SALVA-CEA.” 





** BAGDAD, FLA., March 5, 1895. 

** Yours of 23d February duly received. I can have no 
possible objection to your using my letter of recommendation 
of the SALVA-CEA, Since my last letter to you I have effected 
a positive cure in burns, and great relief for rheumatism, by 
use of the SALVA-CEA, It certainly is a useful and valuable 
salve, and no household should be without it. If I could not 
get more no moftey could buy my two cans. The case of 
chilblains in my family completely under management now, 
thanks to SALVA-CEA,” 





ISAAC B. POTTER, Chief Consul N. Y. State 
L. A. W. and President Brooklyn Bicycle Club, 
writes : 

**My desire to render a substantial favor to the Wheel- 
men of America impels me to say a good word for SALVA- 
cea. For that lameness of muscles which comes to the mod- 
erate rider whenever he attempts a long day's run, I have 
found nothing to be compared with it ; while for sprains and 


bruises its curative and soothing effects are really magical. 
I heartily recommend it.” 





FRANCIS J. BURRACE, West Newton, Mass., 
Says: 


“I find it to be an excellent remedy for sprains and 
bruises, and a very useful external remedy.” 





MARTHA E. DOLLOFF, No. Windham, Maine, 
writes : 
** Please send me a box of SALvA-crA, this being the third 


box I have sent for, as it is so wonderfully good I cannot 
be without it.” 





W. E. CANNON, Boston, Mass., writes : 


** As I have met with such favorable results from the use 
of SALVA-cBA, will you please send me a larger box, and en- 
closed you will find fifty cents.” 


JOHN E. PARSONS, Boston, Mass., says: 


** I have been a member of the police force in this city for 
the past twenty-four years, and consequently am well known 
to many of its citizens. I have been a sufferer from Rheu- 
matism more or less for forty years; stiffness in the knee 
joints, and intense pain and lameness of the foot. Some 
months ago, during a severe attack, I was induced to use 
your SALVA-CEA, and found its effects to be so marvellous— 
limbering my joints, removing the pain, and giving me im- 
mediate, and, so far, permanent relief. 

*“* IT am an enthusiast in its efficacy, and recommend it to all 
my friends. I have also seen wonderful beneficial effects 
from it in cases of Sore Throat. 

** If my humble testimony can be the means of benefiting 
others, you have my permission to use my name in its praise.” 





EDWARD BURGESS writes: 


‘** PoucHkeepsig, N. Y., January 2, 1895. 

** Last fall I was taken with a severe cold—the severest, I 
think, that I have ever had. It began in the head, but 
quickly went to the throat and chest, causing a tightness and 
oppression such as I had never before felt. It was accom- 
panied by a violent cough. I tried several remedies with- 
out relief. The oppression continued without abatement, and 
I felt the conditions were alarmingly favorable for something 
much more serious than a cold. 

** Having found no relief, one morning I thought I would 
try SALVA-cEA. I had used it for cuts and bruises with 
great success, but not for any such purpose as this. I spread 
a quantity on a piece of flannel and placed it on my chest, 
It is no exaggeration to say that before night, I might almost 
say before noon, the oppression and tightness were entirely 
gone, and the fear of any more serious complications had 
passed. No one could have been more surprised than I was 
at the suddenness and completeness of the relief.” 





WILLIAM H. JAMES, 37 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City, writes : 


** Allow me to express to you my gratitude for inducing 
me to try SALVA-cEA. I have been a great sufferer from 
rheumatism for the past twenty years, and tried almost 
everything known to the public, and have never found any 
medicine that would help me for any length of time, until 
I commenced using SALVA-CEA, Have only used two boxes, 
and feel like a new man, pain of all descriptions has left me, 
and I shall always consider it a wonderful remedy, as it has 
done so much for me. I cheerfully recommend it to my 
friends.” 
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Salva-cea forms a medicine-chest in itself, and should be 


W. H. MORSE, Therapeutist and Consulting 
Chemist, certifies : 


** I have enjoyed the opportunity of examining and testing 
SALVA-CEA, and desire to extend to it my most hearty com- 
mendation, both from a chemical and therapeutical stand- 
E. Its soothing and anesthetic power, relieving pain, 

ealing injury, and acting directly on injured or diseased 
nerves, renders it invaluable. Without chemical fault, harm- 
less, effective, and unique, it is altogether unlike any other 
preparation of the materia medica.” 


R. W. TOULMIN, Brooklyn, N. Y., says: 


**T have used SALVA-CRA, and find it an invaluable rem- 
edy for any kind of irritation, giving instant relief. It is 
certainly an excellent salve, me I can safely say, no one, 
after knowing its healing qualities, would be without it.” 





DR. L. E. MELLEN, of Middlebury, Vt., says : 


**T have been using SALVA-CEA, and am so far well pleased 
with results. It is a case of eruption on hands, comes in 
blotches, then flakes off dry scales, leaving a sore raw surface 
and sometimes cracks, which are very sore. Since using 
SALVA-CEA the skin begins to look much better, feels softer, 
and patient feels quite encouraged. Trust it will make a 
permanent cure.” 


Salva-Ceq will relieve and cure 


Burns, Piles, 
Bruises, Chilblains, 
Boils, Sprains, 
Bites and Ulcerated 
Stings, Teeth, 
Sores, Neuralgia, 
Ulcers, Catarrh, 
Itch, Sore Throat, 
Earache, Erysipelas, 
Colds, Eczema, 


And every kind of skin affection. 


Price, 25 and 50 cents per box. 
At Druggists’ or by mail. 
Tue Branpretu Co., 274 Canal St., N. Y. 
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(Continued from double page.) 
appointed, through my attorney, this afternoon at five for 
the necessary interview. 

Marguerite (aside). 1t must not take place. (7 Judith.) 
I should think it would be very—disagreeable for you to 
see—this—-stranger, under the circumstances. 

Judith, Ou-l, why? All people are alike to me—now ; 
strangers or friends, it isa matter of profound indiffer- 
ence. 

Marguerite (crosses to Judith, C., and puts her arms about 
her). Did -you, then, after all, Judith, learn to love your 
husband? . 

— (putting Marguerite away, proudly). I was his 
wife. 

Marguerite, I had hoped, dearest, that the girlish fan- 
cy, the almost childish penchant which you unfortunately 
had for (watches Judith keenly) Jean Mably (Judith starts) 
would have been forever effaced from your memory by 
this tine: that, united to a man, although so much your 
senior, still so devoted to you, you might have found 


happiness. [ Sighs. 
udith. And who has told you that I have not found— 
happiness? [ Coldly. 


‘arguerite. Oh, no one. No one, surely! But your 
own words, air, manner, caused me to suspect—that— 

Judith (rising). “To suspect ”—well, what? [Crosses L. 

Marguerite (rising, crosses R.). Oh, nothing, nothing— 
nothing (laughs), | assure you. (Zurns sharply and con- 
Sronts Judith. Crosses L.) You of course have kept 
yourself au courant of Jean—of his movements, where- 
abouts? 

Judith (crosses R.). 1 have not. (With gentle dignity.) 
I know absolutely nothing of him or his affairs. A wife, 
Marguerite (crosses C., well down), has no right to keep her- 
self au courant of the movements, the fortune, of the man 
who has spoken words—of—love—to her before her mar- 
riage. 

‘arguerite. But have you no curiosity now? 

Judith (turning quickly). Why do you ask me? Why do 
you probe me? Ten years ago I put Jean Mably out—of 
—my—life. Why do you attempt to bring him into it 
again to-day? 

Marguerite (coming up to Judith, with sweet, softened air). 
Because—because my heart is full of thoughts of him, Ju- 
dith. 

Judith. Very well; what is that to me? 

Marguerite. And his heart—oh, Judith! 

Judith (wildly), You have seen him! He is here—Mar- 
guerite? 

Marguerite (aside; glances at clock,in deep agitation). 
They shall not meet. (Zo Judith.) He is—here. 

Judith (feverishly). And—he— 

Marguerite (with apparent reluctance). Oh, Judith! you 
force me to this perhaps too premature confession. (Lvok- 
ing up frankly.) We loved each other thea—and— 

Judith. And now? 

Marguerite. And now. [Looks down. 

Judith (aside). Why not? why not? And what is life 
but fate? and what is fate but the cup of bitterness press- 
ed to the lips that thirst for sweetness? (7o Marguerite, 
speaking with great effort, and yet with great calmness.) I 
am glad of your happiness. 

‘arguerite (takes Judith’s hand). But I must not be 
selfish. (Glances at clock.) I must not let you forget your 
own affairs in thinking of mine. You remember that the 
Comte de Soméno-Maré is to be with you at five. It lacks 
only ten minutes of the hour, Judith. 

udith. Very well. 

Marguerite. Why do you see him? An interview that 
must prove disagreeable, perchance most painful— 

Judith. I must see him. These papers— 

[Indicates papers on table, R. C. 

Marguerite. I will hand them to him. I will see him in 
your stead and explain all to him. Surely (feverishly) he 
cannot fail to comprehend at once the delicacy of the sit- 
uation and your desiré to avoid meeting him. 

Judith. My dear sister, I do not desire to avoid meeting 
him. (Rises.) I do not care whom I meet, what | do, 
where I go, to whom I speak! 

Marguerite. Well (anxiously), surely you do not purpose 
receiving him in that toilette? 

Judith. Why not? (Crosses to mirror.) Is it not suit- 
able? 

Marguerite (aside). I must see him first. (Zo Judith.) 
Well (sarcastically), hardly. I should say not. 

Judith. Ah, well, perhaps you are right. (nter Servant, 
R., with card upon salver, which he presents to Judith, ea- 
gerly watched by Marguerite.) Ah! (reads from card), ‘* Le 
Comte de Someno-Maré.” Marguerite, will you come up 
with me whilst I change my dress, or will you—would 
you do me the favor to remain here and entertain this gen- 
tleman for me for a few moments? 

Marguerite. My dearest (joyously), I will of course do so 
much for you. Certainly. 

Judith (to Servant). Show the Comte into this room. 
(Brit Servant, bowing, R.) This is very good of you. (Go- 
ing L.) I shall not try your patience very long. 

Marguerite (carelessly but with suppressed excitement). Oh, 
take your time, dear. (Hit Judith, L.) At last, after long 
years, I shall look into his face; and then, now, here, this 
very hour, I must reawaken the love he once bore me—the 
love that seemed to die on that terrible day when my hus- 
band returned to find him, the forbidden guest, alone with 
me. It shall revive; it must! 

Enter Servant, R., followed by Jean. 

Servant. Monsieur le Comte de Soméno-Maré. 

Exit Servant, R. 

Jean (with surprised dignity). Madame Fontenelle! 

[ Bows profoundly. 

Marguerite (emotion). Jean! 

Jean. This is indeed a strange chance. May I be per- 
mitted to ask, madame, or rather to attempt to extricate 
myself from a too evident blunder? I supposed myself 
calling upon the Comtesse de Soméno-Maré. Permit me 
to withdraw. [ Retires R. 

Marguerite (crosses to him). Oh, Jean, Monsieur Mably 
—I would say, Monsieur le Comte—it is no blunder; this 
is the house of the Comtesse de Soméno-Maré. She begged 
me to receive you for a few moments whilst she was at 
her toilet (Jean takes a few steps of return down C.), never 
dreaming of your identity—of who you were—of what 
this meeting meant—to—me. (Hmotion.) You—you have 
never met the Comtesse? 

Jean (gravely). I have never had that pleasure; I scarce- 
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ly knew of the existence of a Comte de Soméno-Maré, or of 
my possible coming into his title, until the day, now some 
six months since, when, in my studio in New York, the 
news was brought me in a letter. 

Marguerite. And you have been in America all these 
years, Jean? 

Jean. Yes, Madame Fontenelle; I have never set foot in 
France from the hour when, a few days after—after your 
sister broke her engagement to marry me, I quitted my 
native land. Crosses L. 

Marguerite. I have heard much of you—your fame, your 
genius (Jean shakes his head deprecatingly), and you have 
known nothing of me—I suppose? [ Tenderly. 

Jean. Nothing whatever, madame. (Regarding her at- 
tentively for the first time.) 1—pardon me, but I recognize 
that 1 have to condole with you. Colonel Fontenelle 
is—? 

Marguerite. Colonel Fontenelle died in Algiers some 
three months ago. 

Jean (with repressed anxiety). And your sister? 

Marguerite. Oh, you did not know, then! 

Jean. “Know!” Know what? What? 

Marguerite. Oh, nothing, only that Judith married—a 
few months after you left France. 

Jean. And she is—happy? Seriously. 

Marguerite (sadly). Impossible! The widow (Jean starts) 
of a man whom she idolized, by whose memory she lives 
—can such a woman be happy? Ah,no. (Sighs. Jean 
crosses R. Sighs.) Which recalls to my mind my poor, 
poor friend, the Comtesse de Soméno-Maré. 

Jean (crosses L). Yes? 

Marguerite. She dreads this interview, poor child. If 
— if (crosses R) it could only be obviated in some way. 

Jean. It can; there is no necessity for it. The attorney 
of Madame la Comtesse can hand these documents to my 
legal representative—and all is well; I assure you it will 
be equally as agreeable to me. 

Marguerite. Ah, she will be so glad to learn of this. 
She is nervous, weak, overstrung, from too much grief, 
the loss of an idolized husband and a worshipped clild. 

[ Sighs. 

Jean. Surely. (Takes up hat and cane.) I cannot but 
be an object for dislike and distrust in her eyes. 1 may 
rely upon your goodness, Madame Fontenelle, to convey 
my sincerest sympathy and my profound appreciation to 
Madame la Comtesse? [Going up R. 

Marguerite. You may. - 

[A pause, during which Jean bows and lays his hand 
upon the door-knob. 

Marguerite (rushing to him and putting out her arms). 
Oh, Jean, Jean, Jean, is there—no—love—(sobs) left in your 
heart for—Marguerite? [Drags him down C. 

Jean (putting her gently but firmly from him). Madame 
Fontenelle (Marguerite catches his hands in hers), you will 
have— 

[Enter L., Judith, magnificently attired in a costume of 
black and white. At sight of Jean she starts, stag- 
gers, speaking at same time as Jean. 

Judith (aside). Jean! 

Jean (continuing speech).—the goodness to explain to 
the Comtesse de Soméno- Maré that a personal interview is 
wholly unnecessary, and would doubtless prove as pain- 
ful to me as disagreeable to her. 

[Judith recovers herself and stands still, calm aa a statue. 

Marguerite (faltering, sobbing, crosses L. L., not seeing 
Judith). Ob, Jean, Jean! 

[EHxit L. Jean, retiring, bowing low, up C., does not per- 
ceive Judith until he ts very close to her, when, glan- 
cing up a8 Marguerite disappears entirely, he encoun- 
ters Judith’s eyes. 

Jean (amazed, stunned). Judith Bridaine! 

Judith (with inimitable sang-froid). I have the honor to 
receive Monsieur le Comte de Soméno-Maré. [ Bows. 

Jean (half dazed). And this is Madame la Comtesse de 
Soméno-Maré? 

Judith (smiling). Tt is, monsieur. (Crosses down R. C. 
Indicates a chair.) Will you not be seated? 

Jean (placing chair for her). Madame, with pleasure. 

Both sit. 

Judith. 1 have sent for you, monsieur, as you know, on 
a matter of business, which will occupy but (taking up 
packet of papers from table, C.) a few moments to transact. 
These documents my husband, the late Comte de So 
méno-Maré, enjoined upon me to place in the hands of 
his successor myself; to intrust the affair to no one 
else. Monsieur (handing papers), 1 fulfil his wish and 
my promise. 

Jean (taking papers). Madame, I receive them from you 
with the assurance that whatever desires or commands 
they may contain will be carried out to the letter. 

[Bows low. 

Judith (rising ; Jean also rises). Monsieur, I do not 
doubt you; and now I will not detain you any longer. 

Crosses up. 

Jean (crossing up, following her). Madame! 

Judith (turns down C., meeting him). You will, how- 
ever, allow me to say, monsieur, before we part, that had 
it not been for the fact that my word was passed to my 
husband to myself give you these documents, 1 should 
have been most willing to have acceded to the message 
which I had the opportunity of hearing you intrust to 
my sister, Madame Fontenelle, just as 1 entered the room 
a few moments since. 

Jean. Madame, to have seen you is a pleasure. 

Judith. Ah, Comte, to flatter is not difficult; to receive 
flattery is not a task; but do you not think that (with mean- 
ing, and smiling) the Comte and Comtesse de Soméno-Maré 
can dispense with it? 

Jean. There is-no flattery in what I have said. (Zar- 
nestly.) ‘It is a pleasure to me to see you. 

Judith. Ah, monsieur, I fear our interview is as“ disa- 
greeable” to~you ‘as you assured Madame Fontenelle it 
would be, although I must hasten to tell you'(laughing) 
it contains no ingredient of ‘‘ pain” for me! 

Jean (a ing her more closely). When I spoke those 
words I did not know who the Comtesse de Soméno-Maré 
was. 

Judith (amazed). You did not! Had not my sister en- 
lightened you, even if you were in ignorance before? 

Jean. She had not. ._But. you—you knew, when you 
summoned the heir to your husband’s title, that you were 
bidding Jean Mably, the Jean Mably of ten years ago, 
to b~-- presence, 

udith. Monsieur (haughtily), you are grievously mis- 
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taken. (Crosses R:) Until I entered this room, a moment 
since, I did not know who you were. 

Jean. But Madame Fontenelle! She knew; had she 
not apprised you? 

Judith (coldly). She had (reluctantly)—not, monsieur. 

Jean. 1 am amazed. Mg 

Judith (recovering herself). Why so? Why should Ma- 
dame Fontenelle apprise me of any such fact—a trivial 
one at best—amid the multitude and importance of her 
own thoughts of and with you? (Rising. Jean rises 
also.) And d@ propos, monsieur, will you permit me to 
withdraw and to send to you Marguerite? 

Going up L. C. 

Jean (following her). ‘‘Marguerite!” Why should you 
- your sister to me, madame? I do not compre- 

end. 

Judith (laughing merrily). Ah, Comte, why should you 
and I any Jonger play at cross-purposes? I have not quite 
forgotten (smiling) a certain day, years ago--a certain 
lover, a certain lady. Ab, monsieur, circumstances alter 
cases very much. I will tell Marguerite (at door, L.) to 
come down. Imay? Yes? [ Laughing. 

Jean (crossing hastily, L., to door). 1 beg of you! (Stay- 
ing her hand.) You say that you have not forgotten ‘‘a 
certain day, a certain lover, a certain lady,” but—I have 
forgotten them forever. 

udith (stupefied). Then—but, Comte, surely a man’s love 
(smiles) sometimes lasts as long as ten years even? 

Jean (both come down C.). *‘A man’s love,” madame, 
lasts while there is life enough to make his heart beat, 
while there is blood enough in his veins to cause them to 
pulsate, while there is breath enough between his lips to 
enable him to say to the woman whom he loves, ‘‘I love 

ou” (crosses L.); but, madame, a man’s infatuation not 

infrequently dies suddenly in the very seeming acme of 
ils passion. 

udith. Ah! is it so? [Crosses R. 

Jean. Do you not know that it is so? 

Judith (lightly sits), Ah, Comte (holds up her hand and 
examines her fingers, polishing the nails with her handker- 
chief; speaks very slowly), what do I know of love? 

ean ——— nearer to her). Your sister tells me that 
you worshipped your husband—that your heart lies buried 
in his grave. Judith, is this true? [At back of her chair. 

Judith (taking a rose from a cluster on the table beside her). 
Well, monsieur, my sister always knew more of love than 
I. We will allow that she is quite infallible in this case 
also. [ Lightly. 

Jean (intense earnestness), Judith, have you, then, no 
memories of—the past? 

Judith. Ah, monsieur, who is there, perhaps, who has 
not? (Jean bends eagerly. Judith crushes the rose in her 
hand.) And yet those ‘‘ memories of the past ” (sighs), when 
we wo. .d pin them down with the words of the present, 
they flutter (opens her hand), sigh (sighs), and so (scatters 
the rose leaves on the floor) escape us. (Smiling, turns her 
head and looks up at him.) Am I not correct? 

Jean. “ Correct! Correct!” (Takes stage.) Ido not know. 
(Crosses C., in front of Judith.) But you are maddening, 
that I do know. 

Judith. Ah, now—that isunkind. ( Rises.) Will you not 
tell me (crosses to mirror, L ; regards herself carefully in it) 
why you should call that (inclining her head to her own re- 
Jlection) woman “ maddening,” Comte? 

Jean (crosses L.). Because ‘‘that woman” is unkind, 
hard, cruel, mocking— 

Judith (still surveying herself). Dear me! and is it so? 
(Shaking her head.) She does not look so to me. 

[Turns down R.C, 

Jean, Then her at yey is a very deceitful one. 
(Judith looks reproachfully at him.) Oh, Judith, Judith! 
have you no heart? 

Judith (with melancholy, sighs deeply). Ah, monsieur, 
how can you ask? It is indeed you now who are ‘‘un- 
kind, hard, mocking, cruel.” [ Sits. 

Jean (crossing L. to her), 12 I—‘‘cruel” to you? Ju- 
dith! 

Judith (with handkerchief at eyes). I think so; very 
cruel. 

Jean. But how? How? [Anaiously. 

Judith. To remind—me—that I am heartless. 

Jean. Well? [ Bewildered. 

Judith. When you know so well through my sister 
that my heart is not my own, but—belongs to the Comte 
de Soméno-Maré. [Sighs profoundly. Glances at Jean. 

Jean (drawing back). 1 beg your pardon! Crosses L.. 

Judith. It is granted. [Sighs deeply. 

Jean (crosses ©.). It seems incredible, barbarous, mys- 
terious! 

Judith. Oh! what? 

Jean. That fate should have so early marred the life of 
a woman so fair, so sweet, so unutterably desirable. 
(Bends above her chair.) Ah, Judith, will it not be possi- 
ble for the man to whom you once ——e your girlish 
troth, to whom you once gave your girlish love—the man 
who has—loved you—deeply, purely, passionately, all 
these years — to bring back to life that warm woman’s 
heart of yours, and to make it—his—Judith? 

Judith (a pause). Comte? 

Jean. Yes, my darling one. [ Takes her hands. 

Judith (half withdrawing her hands), Do you think that 
a woman can love two men (innocently) in her lifetime? 

Jean (starting back), Heaven alone knows what a wo- 
man can do in that line! 

Judith. And do you think she can love two men at 
once? [Arehly. 

Jean. Who can say? (Drawing near to her again.) Ju- 
dith, what do you think about it? Tell me. 

Judith. 12 Oh—well (rises ; crosses R.; takes stage down 
to'C.), 1 think that a woman, a true woman, can love but 
—once (Jean exhibits chagrin and disappointment)—but 
once—monsieur, and the man whom she first loves (Jean 
listens eagerly), for whom she may have willingly sacrificed 
her own happiness, her own peace of mind (Jean ap- 
proaches her), for whom she may have broken her very 
heartstrings— 

Jean. Yes, Judith—yes? [ Feverishly. 

Judith (smiling up into his face). He is the man, mon- 
sieur, whom she will love until the grave closes over 
her. 

Jean (taking her into his arms with impassioned tender- 
ness). Mine—after long years. 

Music, piano, growing softer as— 
URTAIN. 








SPRING WRAPS AND COSTUMES. 


6 he spring cape shown in Fig. 1 is of beige-colored 
cloth, part of which is plain and part perforated and 


em broidere rhe under part is of the plain cloth accor 
dion- pleated, attached to a yoke of perforated cloth lined 
with petunia silk, and resting on the accordion-pleating 





Fig. 1.—Care or Pitamy anp Perroratep CLOTH. 
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are deep triple points lined with the color. A twist with 
chouz of beige-colored ribbon surrounds the edge of the 
yoke, with long bows hanging at the front, and a thick 
ruche of it encircles the neck. 

Tan covert-cloth is the material of the costume Fig. 2, 
trimmed with stitched bands of the same and cut-work 
appliqués which are underlaid with chestnut velvet. An 
appliqué of this kind is at each side of the bottom of the 
front of the skirt, and in the corners of the square revers 
collar of the jacket. The jacket is short and double- 
breasted, with a waved back, and all the seams are 
strapped and stitched. The pattern of this costume is 
given under No. III. on the pattern sheet with last week’s 
number. 

A navy-blue serge outing costume, Fig. 3, is trimmed 
with revers and bands of white cloth crossed with lines of 
blue soutache. A braided band is at the bottom of the 
skirt, between two folds of the serge. The round fitted 
waist is crossed at the front, opening with braided white 
revers on a linen chemisette. A short open double cape 
with revers completes the costume. The cape is held by 
elastic straps that come forward over the shoulders, pars 
under the arms, and fasten behind. 

The spring ulster, Fig. 4, which has the broad, flat, and 
seamless back of a box-coat, is of a smal] broken brown 
and white check goods, made with double-breasted front, 
notched coat collar, and large pearl buttons. 


FRENCH EVENING TOILETTE. 


See illustration on front page. 


r1.‘WO rich fabrics of contrasting colors are employed 

l in this Worth gown for dinners and dances. Satin 
damask of light apricot ground strewn with a design of 
large panaches of feathers is combined with darker elec- 
tric-blue velvet brightened by spangles. The low square- 
necked corsage has a false vest of the spangled velvet, 
and a point of velvet is arranged in the back. The front 
is draped in graceful fashion with the damask faced with 
plain apricot satin, and filled out at the top with puffs of 
white tulle. Pointed wings of spangled velvet are wired 
to expand over sleeves of tulle in puffs, with ruffles of em- 
broidered tulle as trimming. The elaborate skirt has a 
tablier of damask widely bordered at the foot with velvet, 
and further trimmed there with festooned ruffles of bias 
satin. Panels of velvet, each shaped like a godet pleat, ex- 











Fig. 2.—Srrine Costume with Jacket. 
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Fig. 3.—Ovutina Costume. 


tend down either side of the tablier, while the back has 
godets of the rich damask. Long mousquetaire gloves 
are of white kid. The jewels are pearls, and the fan is of 
white lace with pear! sticks. 


EASTER HAMS. 


ROBABLY nowhere except in Saint Marys County, 
Maryland, is a ‘‘ stuffed Easter ham” known and ap- 
preciated. There it is always to be found in the best 
houses at the end of the Lenten season. When the hams 
are cured in the early winter, a very large one is carefully 
selected from the rest and special attention paid to the 
bagging. This is then marked and set aside. When de- 
sired to grace the Easter table, this prize ham is cut out of 
the bag, washed carefully, put into cold water, and allow- 
ed to gently simmer until it is about half done. It is well 
to set the ham-boiler 
on the back of the 
kitchen stove, and 
there is no better rule 
than the old one of 
seeing that the “ ket- 
tle only smiles on one 
side of its mouth.” 
When taken out, 
the ham is set aside 
until it is cool, and 
then skinned. The 
stuffing is prepared 
by taking a ‘‘ good 
parcel” of cabbage 
sprouts, a handful of 
parsley, a small piece 
of stale bread, and 
chopping them all to- 
gether with plenty of 
Back or Jacket or Costume black pepper. Deep 
14. 2. gashes are then made 
in the ham with a 
sharp knife, about an 
inch apart, from the hock down the whole length of the 
ham, and these gashes are tightly stuffed to the very bone 
with the greens. A wooden skewer is the best aid here. 
After that the ham is baked until done—an hour or so will 
probably be enough. In preparing for baking it is well 
to sprinkle the bam with a layer of sugar and a layer of 
corn meal, and it is wise also to put about a half-pint of 
water into the ent ey which should be set in a close 
oven. There should be no basting, as the rising steam 
makes tenderness enough. When brouglit upon the table, 
all decorated with parsley and round splotches of black 
pepper, and the hospitable host—-the host is always hos- 
— in Saint Marys— his sharp knife into the 
am, and its thin pink slices fall on the dish all veined 
with green hues, it is as pretty as a picture. 
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Do you Sleep ? 


“For years past I had been great- 
ly annoyed by frequent spells of ex- 
cessive nervousness, the most an- 
noying feature of which was that I 76%. 
would lie awake for hours after re- as Let 
tiring and w oar myoots out with Sx 4) MALT nourish you, 
turning and tossing about. I pur- ’ 4 
chased one bottle of Kop HOPS soothe you, 

; NATURE will do the rest 
Pabst Malt Extract aS a If you are convalescent, 
‘6 9 T : 1 = a dyspeptic, 

The “Best” Tonic e mr 
and, on retiring, took a wineglassful. a\s Oe ee 
It quieted my nerves almost immedi- > } sleepless, 
ately, and I went to sleep at once ie If you are a Woman, 
and slept soundly all night, and z 
arose in the morning feeling quite 
refreshed. ‘Best’’ Tonic is the only PABST Malt Extract, 
preparation that has ever given me Thao it The “Best” Tonic. 
the slightest relief from this terrible 
nervousness. I have recommended 
it to numerous friends and acquaint- 
ances who were troubled as I was, 
and, without exception, they have 
expressed great satisfaction from 
the use of “Best”’ Tonic. 

James A. Borsrorp, 
Shenandoah, Va. 


USE 


Pp ti Hing WW OMI 
“‘Grip?’’ “Best” Tonic will make § Ltt} — 
you strong again. C 


We have issued six pretty 
littie’*Secret” Books. We 
will send them to you free. 
Mention this publication. 
Address . . 


“PapstT—MILWAUKEE 
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GIFTS FOR FASTER-TIDE. 
BY CLARE BUNCE. 


6 time when au Easter remembrance was confined 
to a bunch of lovely blossoms or a gift of bonbons 
put up in some appropriate shape is long since past and 
gone 

ln the matter of gifts Easter may truthfully be said to 
be a second Christmas. As yet the interchange is not 
quite so general, to be sure, but the custom is growing 
year by year, and special significance is no longer held to 
be essential. Eggs and chickens are still to be seen, but 
for the most part they are shown as favors or souvenirs 
designed for dinners and luncheons. Gifts take a more 
lasting and less emblematical form. 

Almost everything good in itself is appropriate—that is, 
it is appropriate judged by the standard of that fashion 
which rules in these things. 

There are some few exacting independent folk who 
still demand some element of symbolism in an Easter gift, 
and who yet denounce the too free use of sacred symbols 
To them the task of selection becomes a more difficult 
one; but to the general public Easter-buying is only a 
repetition of Christmas-buying, done on a somewhat 
smaller scale 

The really new things are few, yet there are some which 
commend themselves at a glance. A prayer-book clasp 
is singularly appropriate, and is charming in its way. The 
band is of silk rubber an inch in width, and the clasp 
proper of silver. There are two designs which promise 
to share popularity; one shows Easter lilies, the other the 
heart, cross, and anchor. In each there is a plain centre 
on which the monogram can be engraved. Complete as 
they are, and eminently tasteful, they can be bought for 
the small sum of fifty cents. In a somewhat enlarged 
form they sell for one dollar and a quarter, but are well 
worth the advance, for they include a receptacle just big 
enough to contain a small amount of silver change. In 
these pocketless days the convenience is a great one. Car 
fare and a contribution to the alms-box can be carried 
safely, without the trial of cumbering one’s self with a 
purse in addition to the book of prayer. They and the 
triple book-mark showing the heart, cross, and anchor 
are the two essentially religious offerings to be found 
among the silver display. The latter are, to be sure, far 
from being novelties, but they are too good to be let pass, 
and they have taken some modified forms that entitle 
them to mention. Made of good quality ribbon, and with 
a tiny silver lamb at the point of joining, they cost from 
one to three dollars, according to the weight and style of 
the silver symbols, and in any grade make perfect marks 
for the church service 

Other book-marks are newer, and make pretty remem- 
brances, but are in no way peculiar to Easter use. 

The merry-thought, as our English cousins say, or the 
wish-bone in our more prosaic vernacular, is a favorite. 
In double form it marks two places, and is really an at- 
tractive little trifle, which sells for half a dollar. Single, 
and used as decoration for a blade, it can be bought for 
twenty-five or seventy-five cents, according to size. 

Belts, it is declared, are to be more popular than ever, 
and the silver buckles make gifts certain of their wel- 
come, The plain military style, which took precedence 
last year, still holds its own, but the Colonial design show- 
ing a plain oval centre and a bead finish is the latest of all. 
Its price varies, from three dollars to five, according to 
weight and style, but in all its variations it is tasteful 
and elegant. The sumptuously carved, over-ornate buekle 
is said to have had its day. The designs are easily repro- 
duced in imitation metal, and have so become too com- 
mon to please the fastidious taste. Severity of style sel- 
dom appeals to the multitude, and these simple things 
stand a better chance of maintaining that exclusiveness 
which makes their greatest value. 

My lady's desk affords many opportunities. Indeed, 
the designers of novelties seem to have had its needs 
much in mind. The seal is again in favor. It is doubt- 
ful if it has ever entirely fallen out, but some conscien- 
tious folk abandoned its use at the request of the postal 
authorities. Fashion, however, has declared for it with a 
little extra unction, and of course fashion has gained the 
day. In truth, the dainty paraphernalia is enough to 
tempt the sternest slave to duty. The wax alone is a de- 
light. In place of the prosaic stick we have fruiis and 
vegetables in most realistic and artistic forms. An ear 
of corn in miniature, but perfect, surmounted by a bit 
of the stalk in silver, is singularly attractive, and sells for 
one dollar. The wax must of necessity melt away, but a 
fresh ear can always be attached to the silver top. A 
blackberry tempting enough to bite, a pod of delectable 
green pease, a carrot, and a number of similar models are 
all among the display. Any one of them, either alone or 
in conjunction with a seal, makes a charming remem- 
brance, and has the merit of serving a daily need. The 
seals most in vogue are of two sorts—entire silver, and 
silver with handles of Dresden china. Both are good. 
The latter cost one dollar and a quarter and thereabouts, 
the former only seventy-five cents. Since silver has be- 
come so cheap a commodity it has been turned to divers 
uses, and no woman of taste tolerates imitation. These 
pretty trifles make charming souvenirs, yet their cost is 
extremely slight, 

If Easter can be said to separate itself from other sea 
sons in the matter of gifts, it is in making use of simpler 
things. Some few wealthy individuals may rush into ex 
travagance, but the majority of givers have been content 
thus far to save the season from rush and overstrain. 

The question of what to give our masculine friends, 
whether they be near and dear, or friends only, is one 
sure to beset all feminine souls. In the silver display are 
some few things that help to solve the problem, and out- 
side its realm are several more. An ink-eraser with a fine 
brush at one end, and a silver girdle, so to speak, showing 
Easter lilies on a burnished ground, would be welcome to 
any man, yet it can be bought for the modest sum of one 
doliar. A jar in which to store his shaving cream would 
surely be an addition to his dressing-stand. Attractive 
ones with glass bowls and silver tops can be found for 
prices ranging from the magical dollar up. 

The best aud tidiest of his sex is sure to mislay a scarf- 

yin. They have one and all been made victims of fussy 

yme-made cases, but not a man among them will fail to 
make use of a charming leather one. Such a model is 
shown by leading jewellers in all the many colors familiar 
in leather goods. It is compact. It will keep six pins 
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safe and tree from tarnish, and its cost is only one dollar 
and seventy-five cents. Being designed for men by a man, 
it is simple, free of ornament, and well fitted to tts use, a 
gift neither to be despised nor overlooked by the seekers 
after the available and the new. Luckily it suits all 
men’s needs, and can scarcely go amiss. 

By far the greater number of objects are for smokers’ 
use, but the P n-case applies to no limited class. A cigar- 
cutter, showing the lilies of Easter, is admirable for these 
last-named gentlemen, and either with or without a cor- 
responding match-safe is quite certain to find employ- 
ment at their hands. 

Bits of fine fafence and china or of fine glass make ad- 
mirable gifts for housewives, let the season be what it 
may. Just in time for Easter a new pottery has ap- 
fone and one that is certain to find friends. It is 

nown as ‘‘ Elion-ware,” and bears the name of its maker, 
an Englishman of rank. It is quaint in shape, warm and 
rich in color, and withal not so costly as to be out of reach. 
A fascinating candlestick can be had for three dollars, 
and jugs, vases, and the like at similar prices. To those 
who search for novelty in gifts it is a boon way beyond 
its price. Both it and the very latest designs in cut-glass 
are shown by our select dealers, and deserve to be remem- 
bered in making out the Easter list. 

Worcestershire and Tabasco sauce are common condi- 
ments enough, but the new cut-glass bottles designed to 
contain them add zest even to their piquant flavor. They 
keep to the original bottles in shape, and so are unmis- 
takable among others of different sorts. The cut is rich 
and deep, tempting in itself, and by its help these favorite 
sauces become decorative additions to the table in place 
of being banished, as has heretofore been their fate. 


SWEETBREADS. 
DAINTY WAYS OF SERVING, 
WEETBREADS, when properly prepared, form many 
\ of the most delicate dishes that can be placed upon 
the table. 

There are two kinds. One is found in the throat of the 
calf, and when fresh is plump and white. It is known to 
cooks as the throat sweetbread. The other is situated 
near the heart, and is the more delicate of the two. 

In whatever style sweetbreads are to be served, they 
should first be soaked in salt and water, and then plunged 
in boiling water to whiten and harden them. In boiling 
sweetbreads a porcelain kettle should be used, and in cut- 
ting them a silver knife, as they contain an acid that acts 
upon iron, tin, or steel, and destroys much of the delicate 
flavor. 

Broiled Sweetbreads.—Wash and parboil a pair of sweet- 
breads, cut them in half lengthwise, and set aside to cool. 
When ready to broil, season with salt and pepper, baste 
with melted butter, and broil over a clear fire for five 
minutes. Take up on a heated dish, and pour over melt- 
ed butter. 

Fried Sweetbreads.—W ash,trim,and parboil sweetbreads 
for fifteen minutes; drain, cut in slices, dip first into beat- 
en egg, then in bread crumbs, and fry in boiling fat. 
Serve with cream sauce. 

Sweetbread Cutlets.—(A dainty dish for company break- 
fast or luncheon.) Trim and parboil a pair of sweet- 
breads; chop them fine with a silver knife. Put a teacup 
of sweet milk on to boil. Rub a table-spoonful of butter 
and 2 of flour together, and add to the boiling milk; let 
cook until thick. Take from the fire, beat in the yolks of 
2 eggs; let cool; add the sweetbreads, with half « dozen 
chopped mushrooms, a little salt, pepper, and grated nut- 
meg. Turn out on a large dish, and stand aside until 
firm; form into cutlets, dip first in beaten egg and then in 
grated bread crumbs, and fry in boiling’fat. Serve with 
sauce Bechamel. 

Creamed Sweetbreads.—Parboil a pair of sweetbreads, 
pick into small pieces, and chop fine with half a dozen 
mushrooms, Put a table-spoonful of butter in a small 
saucepan and set on the stove to melt; when hot add a 
table-spoonful of flour, mix until smooth, pour over half 
a pint of cream, and stir until boiling; add the sweet- 
breads and mushrooms, set the saucepan in a kettle of 
boiling water, and stir five minutes; season with salt and 
a dash of cayenne. Serve in little paper cases. 

Sweetbreads in Shells, — Parboil 2 sweetbreads, put 
them in a saucepan with a slice of fat pork, a small onion, 
and a bunch of sweet herbs; dredge with pepper and salt, 
and pour over a teacupful of stock; let simmer slowly 
for three-quarters of an hour. Take up, drain, and set 
aside to cool. When cold, cover with thick white sauce, 
lay in baking-shells, sprinkle with grated bread crumbs, 
and set in the oven until a light brown, and serve either 
hot or cold. 

Stewed Sweetbreads.—Take a pair of plump sweetbreads, 
cover with salt and water, and let stand one hour; wash 
in cold fresh water, put in a saucepan with water, and let 
boil for ten minutes. Take up and set aside to cool. 
When very cold trim off all the gristle and loose skin, 
and put the sweetbreads in a saucepan with a cupful of 
white stock; set over a slow fire to simmer gently for 
twenty minutes. Take them up, drain, put in a saucepan 
with half a pint of sauce supréme, and let stew for five 
minutes. 

Braised Sweetbreads.—Trim a pair of sweetbreads, and 
let stand in strong salt and water for one hour. Parboil, 
take up and press between two plates until cold, then re- 
move all the fat and gristle. Cut up 1 carrot, 1 turnip, 
and 1 small onion; put them ina saucepan with the sweet- 
breads, pour over a pint of stock, cover, and stand over 
the fire for thirty minutes. Take carefully out of the 
saucepan, put them in a small baking-pan, boil the liquor 
in the saucepan rapidly until reduced to a cupful, pour 
over the sweetbreads. Set in a quick oven to brown. 
Take up on slices of brown toast, garnish with mush- 
rooms, and serve with mushroom sauce. 

Sweetbread Croquettes.—Soak a pair of sweetbreads in 
salt and water for au hour, put in a saucepan, cover with 
white stock, and cook dente for half an hour. Drain, 
and set aside until cold. Trim free of all fat and gristle. 
Chop with a silver knife, adding a slice of breast of boiled 
chicken and a dozen mushrooms, season with salt and 
white pepper. Put a table-spoonful of flour in a small 
saucepan with an ounce of butter; stir them over the fire 
for two or three minutes, thin with a teacup of melted 
stock, stir until boiling; if too thick add a little sweet 
cream. Add this sauce to the sweetbreads, and mix well. 
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(The mixture should be a soft creamy mass.) Turn out 
on a large dish, and set on ice until firm. Make with the 
hand into pear-shaped croqueties. Dip first in beaten 
egg, then in cracker meal, and drop in boiling fat; let 
brown, take up. and drain on paper. 

Sweetbread Patties. — Soak 2 sweetbreads in salt and 
water until white; parboil them for twenty minutes, take 
up and let cool, remove all the skin, fat, und gristle, cut 
into small squares, and lay aside. Put a teacup of white 
stock into a saucepan with half a dozen mushrooms, and 
set on the stove to boil. Put a table-spoonful each of 
butter and flour together in a small pan, and stir over the 
fire until it bubbles; pour over a cupful of the stock, and 
stir until smooth ; season with salt and pepper, lay the 
sweetbreads in, and let simmer for fifteen minutes; take 
them up, boil the sauce down until thick, and add two 
table-spoonfuls of cream. Pour over the sweetbreads, and 
stir until well mixed. Fill patty-shells with the mixture, 
and serve. 

Sweetbreads in Jelly.—Parboil a pair of sweetbreads. 
Take up and press between plates until firm and cold. 
Cut them into cutlets. Have some aspic jelly melted 
slightly ; dip each cutlet in it. Chop some of the jell 
into pieces, arrange in a circle, lay the cutlets on this, fill 
the centre with chopped celery, pour mayonnaise around 
the ae garpish with little squares of aspic. Serve 
very cold. 

Sweetbreads a la Jardiniére.— Trim and lard 2 pairs 
of sweetbreads, put them in a saucepan, cover with boil- 
ing salt-water, and parboil them. Put a table-spoonful 
of butter into a frying-pan, let heat, and add 1 slice of 
onion, 3 or 4 cloves, a sprig of parsley and thyme each, 
with the sweetbreads, the larded side up; cover the 

n,and set it in a hot oven; baste with butter, and let 

ke for half an hour. Boil a small head of cauliflower, 
break the branches apart, and arrange around a_heated 
dish. Put the sweetbreads in the centre, add a little stock 
to the pan, let boil, and strain over the sweetbreads. Serve 
at once. 

Sweetbreads Baked with Pease.—Trim 2 pairs of sweet- 
breads, and parboil for fifteen minutes. Take up, lard 
each sweetbread, put them in a baking-pan, dredge with 
salt, pepper, and flour; pour over a teacupful of stock, 
and bake in a moderate oven for an hour. Baste fre- 
quently. Put a tuble-spoonful of butter in a frying-pan, 
add a table-spoonful of flour, and mix until smooth ; thin 
with a cupful of milk, stir until boiling; add a can of 
French pease, and let boil. Season with pepper and salt. 
Dish the sweetbreads, and arrange the pease around them. 
Serve very hot. 

Exiza R. Parker. 


FOR AN EASTER LUNCHEON. 


he these days of arranging our entertainments to com- 
memorate special occasions, a description of a lunch 
planned to be given during Easter week —though its 
scheme of decoration could be used at any time for a yel- 
low luncheon—may afford some anvegtehle suggestions. 

The central ornament of the table is to be a tall green 
glass vase, similar if shape to those seen in various sizes at 
every large china store, but decorated on the front in gold 
with an Easter lily. The flowers it holds will, of course, 
be the — Easter lilies, and it will stand upon a centre- 
piece of white linen, embroidered in white with a conven- 
tionalized design of lilies with gold-colored stamens. The 
finger-bow] doilies which match it are cut out in the shape 
of the lilies, and embroidered in the same manner, and the 
china to be used will be white and gold. 

The first course served will be consommé d@ la royale, for 
which a clear rich stock for consommé is made. Every 
housekeeper doubtless has a satisfactory receipt for this, 
but the following way of giving ita rich color is less gen- 
erally known: 

Take part of the lean of the beef to be used for the 
stock and cut into bits. Fry them all over a handsome 
brown before putting in with the rest of the soup-meat. 
Then choose a carrot of a rich deep color, scrape, cut up, 
and add also, but on/y the orange outer part. Be not put 
in the strong-tasted paler centre or core. This outer por 
tion gives a very pleasant nutty flavor to the consommé, 
and also deepens the color. 

If these two points are carried out it will hardly be neces- 
sary toadd caramel, which so many cooks think essential. 

With this consommé are served little disks of delicate 
custard, made in the following manner : 

Beat your eggs very light and thick, and to each egg 
use one and a half table spoonfuls of rich milk or cream. 
Season with salt and white pepper, and a very little nut- 
meg. 

Put the mixture into buttered cups and set them in boil- 
ing water. Cover tight and draw to the side of the fire, 
where it will keep hot at boiling-point. If the water boils 
the custard will be spongy and full of holes, which will 
spoil it. 

P When firm and hard, take the cups out of the pan, and 
set them where the custard will get very cold. Then turn 
out on wet paper, and cut into slices one-quarter to one- 
third of an inch thick, from which stamp the disks or stars 
for the soup. Be careful that no fragments cling on the 
shapes or get in to cloud the soup. 

he white is made by using asf the white of the egg; 
the yellow by using both yolk and white; while to meet 
the wants of pink or green lunches the latter is colored 
pink with carmine, or green by spinach juice. 

Apropos of white and yellow, a fact which perhaps 
everybody does not know, and may sometimes be of ser- 
vice, is that very white eggs have very yellow yolks, and 
brown ones usually pale yellow. 

The substantial dish for this lunch will be cailles d la 
Séville. The quails are prepared and roasted as usual, but 
while roasting squeeze over them, just before each bast- 
ing. the juice from a ripe orange or small grape-fruit. 

Jish them on round croutons, and pour over them the 
gravy, which is made by adding to the drippings a little 
brown flour, a table-spoonful of sugar, and the remainder 
of the orange juice. 

Decorate with delicate slices of orange cut in thin half- 
moons with the peel on, or with orange jelly, or even yel- 
low orange marmalade. 

The salad selected is hard-boiled eggs, cut into slices, 
and served with mayonnaise. The ice-cream will be 
moulded into the shape of Easter lilies, and the bonbons 
chosen are peppermints and candied oranges. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


ANOTHER MODERN INSTANCE. 
(Continued from page 288). 


It was an English jurist who laid down the 
legal maxim: 

“A woman is as old as she looks, a man 
as old as he feels.” Now, though none of 
us by +“ thought can add a cubit to our 
stature, it is certain that by taking Fibre 
Chamois, and plenty of it, we women can 
add to or take from ourselves the other two 
dimensions of extension —to wit., namely, 
breadth and thickness—and so mask, in 
large part, the ravages of time. Back in 
the epoch of towering heads, a wag wrote 
some verses whose burden was that while 
man was covered with trespasses and sins, 
from the crown of his head to the sole of 
his foot, he was still not so badly off as his 
partner—since at that date 


“ The sins of a woman rose half a yard higher.” 


The dart has stung and rankled long 
enough. Now it behooves us to draw it, by 
proclaiming it abroad that our sympathies 
are co-extensive with our sleeves, and our 
minds as broad as our skirts—and both as 
well set up and properly balanced as char- 
acters and costumes must be when based 
on wisdom, experience, and Fibre Chamois. 

Jesting pee aside, Fibre Chamois is a 
mighty apt modern instance of supply cre- 
ated by demand. If Dame Fashion had not 
made everything bouffant, it is unlikely this 
particular fabric would ever have come into 
being. And thereby the world would have 
been a loser—since its circle of use is broad- 
ening daily. It is coming more and more to 
meet household requirements, and is made 
in 70-inch widths for lining such things as 
quilts, couch, and table covers, It answers 
excellently indeed in any place where an 
interlining is requisite to give substance 
without clumsiness. The heaviest weight, 
No. 80, is best for such uses, as well as for 
the bottom of skirts where the lining goes 
no higher than the knee; and for coat-col 
lars, cuffs, revers, and the like. 

For lining silk slips and petticoats, the 
medium weight, No. 20, is most desirable. 


Use the lightest of all, No. 10, for stuffs of | 


fairly good body, with considerable spring 
to themselves. But whatever your choice, 
you may safely count upon having some 
thing that will not crock or wrinkle, pull 
your garments awry sidewise, or make you 
a figure of fun by splitting at the seams. 
Neither does it make seams so big and 
clumsy as to interfere with your comfort 
and the set of your bodice. You might, 
indeed, line a bodice throughout with it, yet 
not add appreciably to the size of the 
wearer's waist. 

The “crowning mercy” though — the 
crowning merit, too—is that you may jam 
yourself into a crowd, a heavy wrap, or 
even the deck of an excursion steamer, and 
have your fine feathers come out afterward 
trim and trig as the plumage of a bird after 
a summer shower. The summer shower, by 
the way, will not ruin Fibre Chamois. It 
may be wet through, yet, if given a reason 
able time to dry, will come out unwrinkled, 
and unwriokleable as at first. 

“There’s nothing like leather,” saith the 
proverb —but Fibre Chamois has a tough 
elastic pliancy which the best leather might 
be proud to own. Certainly, there is noth- 
ing like the Fibre in quality and condition. 
What else could give the strained and se- 
vere simplicity which is style in a tailor- 
made gown, yet serve equally as the founda- 
tion whereon to superimpose the billowy 
masses Of diaphanous tissue that go to the 


making of an evening gown for summer at | “ye : 
the seaside? Taken by little and by large, ~ A 
it has all of a hundred virtues to offset its | FRANCIS =\ % / x ¢ 
single fault. The fault is rather a misfort- > , * 
une—since it is merely that the Fibre’s look HOOK and EYE, 4 : %) 
can be imitated without its quality. Thus | yy. epge evE ay | eae SURFACE EYE A &) 
the unwary or heedless purchaser is some- better than | WHILE Fi LP ed 
times led astray. For that, however, there | old kind, asd | THE NEATEST x 
is a sure and easy remedy. Having eyes, | e¢ 


use them. See that Fibre Chamois is 
stamped on every yard you buy; if you 
don’t see it, don’t buy—but go on until you 
find it. There is nothing else “just as 
good,” no matter who tells you so. Those 
are the words of knowledge that came to 
inform a wisdom which already plumed it- 
self on understanding all the fine arts of 
dress-making. 
Martua McCuiiocae-WILviaMs. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR ADVERTISER 
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Pears’ soap is as 
gentle as oil, but ef- 
fectual; has no fat or 
alkali in it. 


But 


little, you do not see 


it costs so 


how it possibly can | 
be the finest soap in 
the world. 








The Finishing Touch 


of beauty—just a kiss of Tetlow’s 


Gossamer Powder 


to lend a velvety softness and a delicate | 





beauty to the skin. Per- 
fectly pure, entirely harm- 
less, absolutely invisible. § 
Popular for 20 years. Be 
sure and get HENRY 
TETLOW’S. Price, 25¢. 
by mail, or at Druggists’. Sample Free. 


Henry Tetlow, Cor. 10th & Cherry Sts., Phila. 

















LAIT ANTEPHELIQUE 
_ or Ganmdés milk 
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dentifrice 





completely remedied by it. 


PERSONAL LOVELINESS 


is greatly enhanced by a fine set of teeth. 
hand, nothing so detracts from the effect of pleasing 
features as yellow or decayed teeth. 
of this fact, and remember to cleanse your teeth every | 
morning with that supremely delightful and effectual 


SOZODONT 


which imparts whiteness to them, without the least in- | 
jury to the enamel. The gums are made healthy by its | 
use, and that mortifying defect, a repulsive breath, is 
Sozodont is in high favor with the fair sex, because it 








On the other 


Don't lose sight 


FRACRANT 


A Fair Skin. 


A Physician’s Letter: Lesawnon, N. H. 
I am more than glad to thus voluntarily give testimony 
regarding the worth of Hinds’ Honey and ‘Almond Cream, 
from the fact that I have recently come in contact with a 
worthless imitation. 


endorse and rec 





Cream. 


A preparation for every member of the family. 
Ladies use it to soften, preserve, and re 
improve the skin and complexion. 
Every one uses it for chapped Hands 
and Lips. The men use it after shav- 
ing. Best for all Skin Affections. 

A Sample Bottle Free, 
with book. describing its many uses 
and giving valuable testimonials, sent 
Free to any address mentioning this 
A Trial Bottle for 30 Cts., postpaid. —pafer.—Only Ont.—No duplicates. 


A. S. HINDS, Portland, Maine. S Bae 
CPP te ee TRLSTS LHS TSIBV 


A GREAT HISTORICAL ROMANCE 
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** We Ladies All Use It.’’ 
Recommended Everywhere. 


Price 50 Cts. 


At Druggists’ Everywhere. Sent 
postpaid for bo cents. 
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Hinds’ 
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THE OPENING CHAPTERS OF 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF 


JOAN OF ARC 


BY THE MOST POPULAR AMERICAN MAGAZINE WRITER 


The Illustrations are by F. V. DU MOND, who gathered his materials amid the scenes 
associated with Joan’s career. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


BS: 


lends an added charm to their pretty mouths. 
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Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 
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& Fe t2cMet. — Readers of Harper's 
Bazar will please mention the Bazar when answer- 
ing advertisements contained therein 
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A QUAINT OLD NOTION. 


fhe is a queer old Mohammedan no- 


tion that women have no souls. And 


like many another old notion and old legend, 
it embodies a hypothesis which has appear- 
ed in many forms, in many ages, in Many 


lands, and among many peoples 

For another form of the same story we 
must go further back, and into ancient lit 
eratur Here we find an old story which 
iclls us that women are the souls of men 
This is evidently the same story in another 


form, the inferential fact being that women 
re souls themselves and do not possess 
them 

Back, back, further back in yet darker lit 
erature we find that the masculine element 
element of the soul were 
once forcibly dissevered, and that they hence- 
forth wander disconsolately apart, until after 
strange and wearisome travelling through 
the ages they will finally meet and become 
indissolubly one 

li ) these days of universal agitation of the 

woman question, these old stories have 
much significance. The perplexing and 
mysterious diversities of man in his man 
ind woman manifestations were always 
themes for poets and philosophers, and for 
ever baffled human investigation. It is not 
extraordinary that the same problem should 
fascinate and subjugate men to-day. 

For the differences are not upon the sur- 
face only, as we see them in the com plex 
and complicated forms of modern civiliza 
tion. They become more impenetrable and 
profound as we trace them deeper into the 
mind and the spirit of the man. What this 
widespread opening of these old questions 
portends is, perhaps, an enigma fit only for 
students of anthropology. ‘The discussions 
of to-day will be fruitless if no new facts 
are discovered, if no new ideas are to be 
evolved, or no advance is to be made. 

Fruitless discussions are to be deplored, 
not only for the waste of force, but for the 
waste of time involved. For we must feel 

eply that force and time were given us 
that we might produce something besides 

es. What is the use of that? 


mi the feminine 


GERMAN CURRENCY. 
N German currency the bills are printed in 
green and black, and run in denominations 
from five to one thousand marks; it is added 
that bills are printed on silk-fibre paper. It 
is considered artistic. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Scott's Emulsion 


will cure a stubborn cough when 
all the ordinary cough remedies 
have failed. Try it for yourself. 
We are putting up a fifty-cent 
size chiefly for that purpose. A 
cough is usually the telltale of a 
weakened physical condition. 
Correct that condition by the use 
of a proper remedy and the 
cough will soon disappear. 
Scott’s Emulsion of Cod-liver 
Oil and Hypophosphites acts in 
two ways. It nourishes, strength- 
ens and builds up the system, at 
the same time allays the irrita- 
tion and heals the inflammation. 
It gives immediate relief at 
night from the choking sensation 
so often accompanying a cold. 
Don't be persuaded to take a substitute! 
Scott & Bowne, N.Y, All Druggists. 50c. and $1. 


THE ORIGINAL 


Pepsin Gum 


CAUTION, —See that the 
name Beeman is on each 
wrapper. 


The Perfection of 
Chewing Gum 
And a Delicious Remody for 
. Tadigesticn and Sea Sickness. 
» Send Se, for sample package. 
Seema Chemical Co. 
. yee Cleveland, 0. 
nators of 
hewing Cum. 


FREE } 


A Sample of DR. WHITEHALL’S 


ME-GRIM- INE 


ME-GRIM-— A Half Headache 
the only pleasant, prompt. perfect 
relief an d permanent cure for al] 
forms of 

HEADACHE and NEURALGIA. 

Send address on postal 
Mention this paper 


Bold by all Druggists. 60c. per box. 


The Dr. Whitehall Meg. Co., 


SOUTH BEND, IND. 



























HARPER’S BAZAR 





Always makes wholesome food. 
It is not like any other; it-is stronger, 


therefore of more value to the consumer. 
Cleveland Baking Powder Co., New York, Successor to Cleveland Brothers, 


Chocolat Suchard 


commends itself to afl, but a ootactoeiy to those 
who really appreciate the of 
E Chocolate. In iar, arson ee 


A dainty book, “A Cup of pe ap — be 
sent to any one sending the name of his grocer. 
Sucnarp—Nevucnatael, SwiTzERLanD 
Thos, Leeming & Co, 

Sole Agents for U. S., 73 Warren St.. New York 





E will send either of these 
patterns ABSOLUTELY 
FREE to any Lady who 
will cut out this card and send 
it to us with Ome Dollar for one 
year’s subscrip- 
tion to the 


“STANDARD” 
DELINEATOR, 


the iost ele- 
gant Monthly 
Ladies’ Home 
and Fashion 
Magazine in 
the World, 
Nothing * half 
so good for 
double the 
money. Its 
Fashions are 
the latest and No. 2274. Price, agcts. 
most beautiful. Size, 30 to 44. 
Two large exquisite Lithographic Plates in colors are included in 

every number. It simply has no equal. BE SURE TO STATE 
WHICH PATTERN YOU WANT; ALSO SIZE. 


No. 2496. Price, 25 cts. 
Size, 30 to 44. 





























SOUTHALL’S 
“SANITARY TOWELS” 
Antiseptic, Absorbent and of Downy Softness. 

Entirely Superseding the Old Fashioned Diaper. 
SOLD AT COST OF WASHING ONLY. 


i's **Sanitary Towels’’ can be obtained in mest of the 
leading Dry Goods Stores (Corset, Ladies’ Underwear or Notion 
Dep't.) If your Dry Goods House does not keep them, they can 
obtain them for you by addressing 


MANAGERESS, 364 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


Patentees and Manufacturers, SOUTHALL BROS., & BARCLAY, nn S 



















Purifies and Beautifies the 
Skin by restoring to healthy 
activity the CLOGGED, IRRI- 
TATED, INFLAMED, SLUGGISH, 
or OVERWORKED PORES, 

Ty ee See at 


Sold 
FON Newsery & Sows, !, King Ed 
PorrsR & Cunm. Coar., Sole Tropa, Bowens. 8. A 


"NO FLIES" 














Wire Screens 


SPECIALTY : 
SCREENING HOUSES TO ORDER 





—- 
LARGEST FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 
WE HAVE SCREENED 


50,000 HOUSES 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 
WE PAY WRITE FOR 
FREIGHT CATALOGUE 


THE E. T. BURROWES CO, 


PORTLAND, ME. 
OFFICES IN ALL LARGE CITIES. 


RESON 


























at NG's 
STANDARD of EXCELLENCE 
You Light, yet most durable— 
an ‘*‘ Up to Date” bicycle in 
Can jevery respect — many im- 
| provements exclusively Rem- 
Depend ington—science and art com- 
Upon bined to make a perfect 
wheel — endorsed by experi- 
| , 
It. | enced riders, 


Prices, $100, $90, $75, $50. 


Send for Handsomely Illustrated Cata- 
logue, giving full particulars——Free. 


Remington Arms Co., 
313 and 315 Broadway, 
Factories: Ilion, N. Y. New York. 


THERE IS A “ BEST” IN EVERYTHING— 


A Lady’s Bicycle 
i 

Graceful, 

Easy -running. 


- “Stearns.” 





That’s 
th 


Consult your interests by reading our cata- 
logue; it tells many truths about bicycles. 
E. C. STEARNS & CO., a N. ¥. 


and Brooklyn ents, Bidwell- 
ah Street, N. Y. 


New Vork 
Tinkham Cycle Co., Broadway 349 sot 
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nee, gor Waa charge. Circulas 
188 A. D, 58 Lexington Ave., N.Y 





LETTERS OF CREDIT 


BFor Travellers. 





Available in any part 
of the World. 
Buy and sell Bills of 
Exchange on any 
part of Europe. 
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CHARLES A A. BALDWIN & CO., 


40 & 42 WALL STREET, 


——s NEW YORK. = 














Hair Cloth 
Crinoline 


is a most 
Economical Stiffening 


ist. Because it is the best and only pure Hair Cloth 
manufactured, the Weft being all Hair, and not 
part Cotton, which is worthless for dress stiffening. 

2d. Because it always holds its shape. Other stiffen- 
ings soon become crushed, thereby spoiling the 
appearance of the most expensive gowns. 

3d. Because if made in a Hair Cloth Skirt it can be worn 
with all styles of Wash Dresses which are too 
light in weight to be lined, a feature every woman 
will. appreciate. 

4th. Because light fabrics, such as Crépons, Challies, 
Summer Silks, etc., need the best and lightest of 
stiffening, and Hair Cloth Crinoline is the only inter- 
lining coming in light weights that can be used 
with success. 

5th. Because it can be procured in different weights 
and colors, and will out- 
live the most costly 
material. 
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Don't let your dealer sell you 
something represented to be just 
as good, even though cheaper, 
for it will not hold its shape. 


FoR THE — 


BATH TOILET 
& COMPLEXION 


Cosmo Buttermitk Soar Co. 
——————~ CHICAGO 
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For sale by all the best establishments 
throughout the country. Insist 
upon baving it 
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Don’t send to us, as we have none at retail. yERVEAR, Agent. 
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FOR YOUTHS 
v4 Tiahs 


NOS 
FOR LADIES FOR MISSES 
26in WHEELS 22\bs VW Z 
ee ~ 


1. WHEELS 241 


We invite you to ex- Crescents are made 
amine every detail of of the finest material 
the Crescents, and com- obtainable, handsomely 
pare them with other 


finished, and weigh from 
wheels listed at higher 


20 to 24 pounds accord- 
prices. ing to size and model. 
The result will be Money cannot buy 


another Crescent rider. B 1( Vi I ES better 
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There is no soap too good for the baby, and the baby is at the same time the best test 
for a good soap. 

“Copco” BaTHSOAP will not smart a baby’s skin. It is most charming for nursery use and for 
all bathing. Being perfect soap, it is as good for the baby’s clothes as for its skin. 

For washing fine laces and all articles of delicate texture and color, there is no other soap 
so good as “ Copco.” 

Ask to see it at your dealer's. Once tried, always wanted. Made only by 


The N. K. Fairbank Company, 


CHICAGO, NEW YORK, ST. LOUIS. 














The 
Modern Maiden 


knows that it’s better 
in cooking to use 


COTTOLENE 


instead of lard, be- 





cause her mother, 
her cooking - school 
teacher, and her own | 
common-sense agree 


that pure cotton-seed Easy to be Seen. 


oil-and beef suet It’s easy to see that the things in this house are 
can't trouble any J cleaned with GOLD DUST WASHING POWDER. This fa- 
mous cleaner makes all things bright, makes all hearts 
, light. When a woman uses it her work reflects the 
the genuine. Sold ] credit due her for wisely adopting the best and easiest 


everywhere in one, three, and five pound tins means of keeping her home clean, keeping her strength 


: up, keeping her expenses down. Thousands of women 
with trade-mark—steer's head in cotton-plant have adopted the Gold Dust plan, others are still 


wreath—on every tin. drudging. - Decide for yourself which is easiest. Gold 
Dust is sold everywhere in large packages, price 25¢c. 


The N. K. Fairbank Company, The N. K. Fairbank Company, | 
CHICAGO, ST.LOUIS, NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, SAN PRANCISCO, MONTREAL. CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, 











one’s digestion. Get 


































